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WE  SAID  WHAT  NEEDED  TO  BE  SAID 
And  they  said  it's  worthy  of  a  Pulitzer. 


THE  BLADE 
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deadly 


Ti^  Force  series  -  2004  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  investigative  reporting. 


Now,  we'd  like  to  recognize  the  team  behind 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series. 


Mike  Sallah  Mitch  Weiss  Joe  Mahr 

l\jlitzer  Pnzc-winnmg  writer  Pulitzer  Pnze-winning  writer  Pulitzer  Pnze-winning  wnicr 


Andy  Morrison 


While  there  is  never  a  good  time  to  read  or  write  about  war,  the  Tiger  Force  atrocities  that 
occurred  in  Vietnam  nearly  40  years  ago  were  part  of  a  story  that  needed  to  be  told. 

Today,  were  proud  to  recognize  the  team  who  presented  these  stories  in  the  finest  traditions 
of  American  journalism.  The  2004  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  reporting  has  been  awarded 
to  Blade  writers  Mike  Sallah,  Mitch  Weiss  and  Joe  Mahr.  Also  contributing  to  their  story 
was  Blade  photographer,  Andy  Morrison.  We  congratulate  you  all  on  this  honor. 
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There's  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 


Cover  illustration  by  Edward  Sorel 


Pulitzer 
Prize  winner 
Carolyn 
Cole  of 
the  Los 
Angeles 
Times 
captured 
this  image 
of  a 

bloodied 
government 
soldier 
during  a 
firefight  in 
Liberia. 
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LETTERS 


KNEEL  AND  BE  KIII6HT-ED 

The  nation  owes  a  debt  of 

gratitude  to  the  Knight  Ridder 
editors  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  reporters  who  refused  to  parrot 
the  Bush  administration’s  line  regarding 
Iraq  but  actually  checked  out  facts 
and  reported  the  results.  They  certainly 
are  deserving  of  a  Pulitzer  for  upholding 
the  standards  of  shoe-leather  journalism 
while  most  of  their  colleagues  were 
content  to  beat  the  drums  mindlessly 
for  war. 

As  a  former  journo  and  concerned 
citizen,  I  want  to  thank  the  Knight 
Ridder  team  for  withstanding  what 
must  have  been  tremendous  pressure 
to  conform  and  for  consistently  seeking 
out  and  reporting  the  truth.  Knight 
Ridder  has  set  the  standard  by  which 
all  others  must  be  judged. 

ETHEL  STEADMAN 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

ROCKIN' DODD  NEWS 

1JUST  WANTED  TO  NOTE  THAT  YOU 
wrote  a  very  interesting  story  on 
music  critics  (“Good  Old  Rock  ‘n’ 
Roll,”  April  2004).  I’m  the  39-year-old 
music  critic  with  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  was  quite  taken  by 
your  story. 

KEVIN  JOHNSON 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 

HEWHOHASEARUETHIMHEAR 

As  SOON  AS  I  SAW  YOUR  ROCK 
critics  stoiy  I  immediately 
thought  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  Ralph  J.  Gleason,  who 
remained  insightful  about  American 
music  until  he  died  in  his  50s.  In  fact, 
he  was  nearly  50  when  the  San  Francisco 
rock  scene  exploded  in  the  mid-’60s  and 
he  was  its  primary  champion,  long 
before  he  helped  Jann  Wenner  start 
Rolling  Stone. 
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Gleason  had  ears;  apparently  so  does 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirers  Larry  Nager. 
I’m  not  sure  either  one  of  them  would 
have  anything  worthwhile  to  say  about 
Nick  Lachey  &  Jessica  Simpson  as 
musicians.  That’s  a  job  for  a  celebrity 
publicist  posing  as  a  critic. 

MARK  PAUL 

Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  BATTLE  EOR  SEATTLE 

Your  editorial  in  the  March 
2004  print  edition  of  Editor  £5? 
Publisher  was  certainly  right  on 
its  major  point:  the  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  has  not  lived  up  to  its  promise. 
Your  conclusion  is  right  on;  Congress 
should  end  this  “sham  law  that  stifles 
competition  and  innovation.” 

However,  the  situation  in  Seattle 
is  different  than  what  your  editorial 
implied.  The  Seattle  Times  is  one  of  the 
last  locally  owned,  independent  metro 
newspapers  in  the  country.  For  20 
years,  the  Times  has  worked  veiy  hard 
to  make  a  joint  operating  agreement 
work  with  the  Seattle  P-I,  which  is  owned 
by  Hearst,  the  New  York-based  media 
giant.  But  times  have  changed  and  the 
existing  JOA  is  putting  the  Seattle  Times 
at  risk. 

We  recently  exercised  a  “stop  loss” 
clause  in  our  JOA  contract  only  after 
attempting  to  renegotiate  the  contract 
with  Hearst  to  terms  reflecting  the  new 
harsh  economic  realities  and  to  give  us 
a  chance  to  return  to  profitability.  Our 
preferred  option  is  still  to  renegotiate  the 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  err  unite  to  “Letters,”  Editor  & 
Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10003.  Please  include  name,  title,  loca¬ 
tion,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters  may 
be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


J OA  to  preserve  independent  journalism 
and  sustain  two  newspapers  in  Seattle. 

Media  consolidation  in  the  hands  of  a  ^ 
few  corporate  giants  will  not  serve  this 
countiy  well.  Losing  the  locally  owned 
Times  would  be  a  loss  not  only  for  Seattle, 
but  also  for  the  future  of  independent 
journalism  in  our  country. 

CAROLYN  KELLY 
PRESIDENT/COO 
The  Seattle  Times 

REMEMBER  THE  HERDED 

1JUST  READ  Greg  Mitchell’s  on- 
line  piece  “Good  Morning,  Vietnam” 
(April  8)  and  wanted  to  thank  you 
for  writing  it.  As  the  daughter  of  a 
Vietnam  Killed  in  Action  soldier  (James 
C.  Doloughty),  this  has  been  on  my  mind 
for  quite  some  time.  I  doubt  it  would  be 
my  place  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  say  thanks. 

NOREEN  DOLOUGHTY 
SENIOR  WEB  DESIGNER 
INTERACTIVE  MEDIA  DEPARTMENT 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


Clarification 

In  the  February  issue,  a  story  about 
MoveOn.org  and  its  affiliate,  the 
MoveOn.org  Voter  Fund,  did  not  clearly 
state  that  the  latter  is  a  legally  separate 
entity  with  an  independent  advertising 
budget.  The  TV  ad  contest  and  advertising 
campaign  mentioned  in  the  story  were 
sponsored  and  paid  for  by  the  Voter  Fund, 
not  MoveOn.org. 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAY  8,  1954: 

The  1954  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news 
photography  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Walter  M.  Schau  —  a  housewife 
and  amateur  photographer  of  San 
Anselmo,  Calif.  —  for  a  dramatic 
i  _ 


sequence  of  pictures  showing  a 
truck  driver  being  pulled  from 
the  cab  of  his  trailer  truck  as  it 
dangled  over  the  side  of  a  bridge. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
award  was  given  to  a  woman. 


MAY  22,  1954: 

Attendance  by  newsmen  covering 
the  Supreme  Court's  historic 
ruling  against  racial  segregation 
in  public  schools  was  surprisingly 
“about  average”  in  the  courtroom. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Sarasota 

Herald-Tribune 


empowers  its  press  with  tower  additions! 


The  two  Goss'"'  Global  Newsliner"'  tower  additions  have  been  ordered  by  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune  for 
one  of  its  existing  Metroliner"'  presses. 


"Goss  did  not  try  to  oversell  us  and  was  the  only  supplier  offering. us-a  practical, 
technically  sound  solution."  ^ 

David  Harvey,  Production  Director  of  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 


GOSS 

INTERNATIONAL 


Visit  ds  at  Nexpo  2004  Booth  #2703 
•  \  ' 

Goss. ..Innovation  for  Business 

www.gossinternatlorval.com 


The  employees  of 
CBS  MarketWatch  proudly 
congratulate  Larry  Kramer 
for  receiving  the  2004  EPpy 
Award  for  Outstanding 
Individual  Achievement. 


Larry  Kranrar 

Founder,  Chairman 
Chief  Executive  OH 


CBS  MarketWatch  is  honored  to  have  Larry  as  its 


founder,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer.  In 


his  25  years  as  a  journalist,  he  has  held  top  posts 
at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Washington 


LAWRENCE 

KRAMER 

executwe  EorroR  — 

IIOFJtthSt. 

SanFrancItco.  California  I 


Post.  He  is  a  winner  of  the  National  Press  Club 


Award,  Gerald  E.  Loeb  Award  and  Associated  Press 


Awards. 


Eiacutlv* 


CBS  MarketWatch  and  the  worldwide  employees  of 


the  CBS  MarketWatch  and  BigCharts  Web  sites, 


MarketWatch  Information  Services,  the 


CBS  MarketWatch  Weekend  television  show  and 


the  MarketWatch.com  Radio  Network  salute  Larry 


Lawrence  Kramer 


on  receiving  this  prestigious  award! 


©  2004  MarketWatch.com.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  CBS  and  the  CBS  "eye  device"  are  registered 
trademarks  of  CBS  Broadcasting.  Inc. 
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3-D  glasses 
distributed  by  the 
newspaper  cost  them 
10  cents  each 


Seeing  double  in  Texas 


BY  CHARLES  GERACI 

The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram  published  an  18-page 
3-D  section  on  April  1,  purported 
to  be  the  first  ever  in  the  United  States  — 
and  aimed  at  younger  readers.  "I'hough  the 
journalistic  factor 
in  this  is  probably 
zero,  it  was  a  fiin 
thing  to  do  and 
created  a  lot  of 
reader  response,” 
said  Jim  Witt, 
the  newspaper’s 
senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

The  section 
was  composed 
strictly  of  3-D 
photographs 
taken  around 
Tarrant  County, 
as  well  as  adver¬ 
tisements,  view¬ 
able  through  special  glasses  provided  by 
the  paper.  The  section  was  delivered  to 
both  Sunday  and  daily  subscribers.  At 
10  cents  each,  the  glasses  cost  the  paper 
$35,000,  as  it  has  a  circulation  of  about 
350,000.  “The  glasses  were  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  part  of  the  section,”  Witt  said. 

Readers  were  also  able  to  use  their  3-D 
glasses  on  the  Star-Telegram’s  Web  site, 
www.star-telegram.com,  where  additional 
photographs  appeared  than  in  the  print 
section.  This  content  is  still  available.  11 


Tarrant  Ounty:^ 


Smoke  billows  into  an  Iraq  sky  behind  embedded  Antelope  Valley  Press  Editor  Dennis  Anderson. 

Smaller  papers'  special  teams 


CWwmwHsthei 


Focusing  on  fun 


E^P  that  there  are  currently  55  embeds 
in  Iraq.  The  ground  rules  for  embedding 
are  the  same  as  they  were  during  the 
war,  with  operational  security  being  the 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

WITH  DEATHS  AND  VIOLENCE  ON 
the  rise  in  Iraq,  many  larger 
U.S.  newspapers  continue 
to  provide  wide-ranging  reports  by 
high-profile  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  many  of  them  seasoned  for¬ 
eign  correspondents.  But  below 
the  radar,  smaller  newspapers  are 
working  to  provide  a  more  intimate 
perspective,  putting  a  human  face 
on  the  men  and  women  serving 
the  United  States.  To  them,  these 
soldiers  are  quite  literally  their 
neighbors  —  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  their  readership. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
embed  program  lives.  Pentagon 
spokesman  Bryan  Whitman  told 


Scranton  Times  Photo  Director  Michael  J.  Mullen,  left, 
pictured  with  two  soldiers,  sends  images  via  his  laptop. 
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primary  issue.  For  example,  embeds 
cannot  report  on  troop  strength  of 
their  units  or  the  particulars  of  a 
specific  mission. 

Among  the  smaller  papers  with  em¬ 
beds  on  the  ground  since  February  are 
the  Times  Leader  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times-  Tribune;  the 
North  County  Times  in  Escondido,  Calif.; 
and  the  Antelope  Valley  Press  in  Palm¬ 
dale,  Calif  They  allow  those  back  home  a 
window  into  the  chaotic  —  and  increas¬ 
ingly  dangerous  —  world  in  which  U.S. 
troops  are  living  and  working. 

Business  Reporter  Jerry  Lynott  and 
Photographer  S.  John  Wilkin  of  the 
Times  leader  arrived  in  Iraq  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary,  as  embeds  with  the  109th  Field 
Artillery  Bravo  Battery  in  Baghdad’s 
Camp  Muleskinner.  Lynott  returned  last 
month;  Times  leader  Arts  &  Community 
Writer  Lane  Filler  took  his  place.  Wilkin, 
by  his  own  choice,  remains  in  Iraq. 

For  the  assignment,  the  Times  Leader 
asked  for  volunteers.  “I  put  my  name 
in,  not  knowing  what  I  was  getting  my¬ 
self  into,”  Lynott  says.  He  describes  the 
experience  as  “worthwhile,  unlike  any¬ 
thing  I’ve  ever  done.  It’s  almost  like 
beat  reporting ...  you  have  to  use  your 
skills  to  get  soldiers  to  open  up  to  you.” 

North  County  Times  reporter  Darrin 
Mortenson  and  photographer  Hayne  Pal- 
mour,  who  were  embedded  in  Iraq  from 
Feb.-May  2003,  returned  to  the  war-torn 


Embedded  Times  Leader  Business  Reporter  Jerry 
Lynott,  left,  and  Photographer  S.  John  Wilkin 

country  March  8,  this  time  with  the  2nd 
Battalion,  1st  Marine  Regiment.  “The 
story  of  Iraq  is  North  County  has  gone 
to  war,”  says  Editor  Kent  Davy,  noting  the 
thousands  of  Marines  from  the  area  who 
have  shipped  out.  “It’s  a  local  story  for  us.” 


This  time  around,  the  pair  took 
backups  for  all  of  their  communica¬ 
tions  gear,  and  special  satellite  phones. 
“Making  smarter  choices  on  our  com¬ 
munications  gear  has  been  a  big  help 
this  time,”  Davy  says. 

Scranton  Times-Tribune  Reporter/ 
Columnist  Christopher  J.  Kelly  and 
Photo  Director  Michael  J.  Mullen  were 
embedded  in  Iraq  with  National  Guard 
troops  from  the  Scranton-based  2nd 
Battalion,  103rd  Armor  Regiment.  Says 
Kelly,  “We  didn’t  go  to  Iraq  looking  for 
WMD,  we  went  to  tell  local  stories.” 

The  situation  in  Iraq,  Kelly  says,  “is 
pretty  awful,  I  can  tell  you  that.  It’s 
a  situation  in  which  madness  becomes 
commonplace ...  You  get  used  to  [hear¬ 
ing]  mortar  fire  overhead.  Abnormal 
things  become  normal.” 

The  increased  violence  early  last 
month  led  the  Orange  County  (Calif) 
Register  to  cancel  its  plan  for  a  reporter 
and  photographer  to  be  embedded  with 
Marines  at  Camp  Pendleton. 

But  one  journalist  who  would  not  be 
deterred  was  Dennis  Anderson,  editor  of 
Antelope  Valley  Press.  Anderson,  the 
only  chief  editor  in  the  United  States  to 
sign  on  as  an  embed  to  cover  the  Iraq  war 
last  year,  filed  seven  stories  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  during  his  return  trip  from  April  3-14. 
Once  again  he  was  embedded  with  the 
1498th  Transportation  Company  of  the 
California  National  Guard.  @ 


Circ  insurance  no  longer  just  kid’s  stuflF 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

OVER  THE  DECADES,  THE  BUSINESS 
of  selling  accident  insurance  to 
independent  contractors  who 
deliver  newspapers  has  ch2mged  in  only 
one  important  way.  “Circulation  insurance 
was  designed  for  kids  falling  off  their  bicy¬ 
cles,  and  now  you’ve  got  adults  delivering 
the  papers,  and  substantially  bigger  claims 
and  more  serious  accidents,”  says  Fred  C. 
Hohnke,  president  of  Westchester,  111.- 
based  Church  Rickards,  Whitlock  &  Co. 

Carriers  can  pay  for  insurance  in  their 
bill  for  papers.  Agencies  sell  newspapers 
on  the  idea  that  the  insurance  protects 
them  against  claims  in  court  or  before  state 
workers  compensation  boards,  even  if 
carriers  turn  down  the  offer. 

In  recent  years.  Church  Rickards  and 
competitor  Wilson  Gregory  Agency  Inc. 
of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  have  had  the  market  in 


accident  insurance  pretty  much  to  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  field  is  getting  bigger  as 
other  insurers  come  calling  on  newspapers 
to  target  the  estimated  80,000  independ¬ 
ent  contractors  who  deliver  to  homes 
or  make  bundle  drops. 

Recently,  it’s  been  a  good  market  indeed 
for  Wilson  Gregory,  considered  the  biggest 
agency  devoted  to  carriers.  “We  had  dou¬ 
ble-digit  growth  for  the  year  2003,”  staring 
with  the  Jan.  1  signing  of  USA  Today,  says 
President  Rick  Wilson  Hively.  The  agency 
now  has  corporate  arrangements  for  nu¬ 
merous  individual  papers  and  whole 
chains,  including  Gannett  Co.,  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  Inc.,  and  Knight  Ridder. 

Former  circulation  director  and  insur¬ 
ance  salesman  Jim  Hardesty  launched 
Publisure  Inc.  of  Taylors,  S.C.  in  2000  with 
Hartford  Life  Insurance  Co.  as  underwriter. 
Since  last  April  he  has  signed  all  the  news- 
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papers  in  both  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.  (CNHI)  and  Liberty  Group 
Publishing,  going  “from  zero  papers  in 
2000  to,  at  last  count,  186.  ” 

Subcontracting  Concepts  Inc.  (SCI)  is  a 
company  that  sells  accident  insurance  and 
other  benefits  to  independent  contractors 
for  same-day  courier  companies.  President 
Rob  Slack  says  he  decided  to  target  the 
newspaper  business  after  noticing  how 
many  drivers  —  about  three  dozen  —  deliv¬ 
er  his  hometown  paper.  The  Post-Star  in 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

The  business  model  for  circulation  insur¬ 
ance  remains  the  same.  It  takes  a  personal 
touch  in  an  industry  where  district  man¬ 
agers  turn  over  constantly  to  remind  news¬ 
papers  of  the  importance  of  offering 
insurance  to  carriers.  And  policies  have  to 
be  cheap.  “Our  highest-priced  program  is 
$2.50  a  week,”  says  Hively.  1! 
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THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


Kmart  has  papers  feeliny  blue 

Presses  to  recover  large  share  of  ad  money  it  paid  to  ‘critical  vendors’ 


A  BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

SUBJECT  OF  Martha 
I  Stewart  and  her  business 
.^L  partnership  with  Kmart 
has  gained  national  attention,  but  beyond 
any  falloff  in  sales  of  kitchen  utensils  and 
bedding,  Kmart  confronts  a  less  glamorous 
problem  that  is  just  as  important  in  scope 
—  and  is  not  such  “a  good  thing.” 

The  Troy,  Mich.-based  retailer  has  been 
beset  with  one  setback  after  another  since 
filing  for  Chapter  11  in  January  2002,  and 
newspapers  —  which  Kmart  strongly  de¬ 
pends  on  for  advertising  —  have  now  been 
drawn  into  the  mess.  It’s  led  to  a 
conflict  the  new'spaper  industry  has  not 
experienced  before,  according  to  John 
Kimball,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
marketing  officer  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA). 

When  the  retailer  filed  for  bankruptcy 
protection,  it  put  together  a  “critical  vendor 
list.”  This  allows  the  company  filing  to 
continue  transacting  with  key  vendors. 

“It’s  not  unusual  for  any  debtor  in  large 
bankruptcies  to  ask  for  and  receive  permis¬ 
sion  to  pay  what  it  deems  critical  vendors,” 
says  Robert  Greenbaum,  a  partner  with  the 
Saul  Ewing  law  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

Kmart  put  2,330  suppliers,  including 
1,070  newspapers,  on  the  favored  list.  The 
bankruptcy  court  approved  it,  allowing 
Kmart  to  pay  those  vendors  prepetition 
debts  (i.e.,  debts  prior  to  when  the  company 
filed)  to  the  tune  of  some  $300  million. 

But  not  all  companies  were  pleased  — 
particularly  those  that  didn’t  make  the  cut. 
One  of  them.  Capital  Factors,  challenged 
Kmart’s  critical  vendor  list  in  a  lawsuit. 

The  case  worked  its  way  up  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  ruled  in  February 
of 2004  that  the  list  was  drafted  in  error, 
because  Kmart  never  adequately  proved 
that  the  vendors  were  critical  to  doing 
business. 

Based  on  the  decision,  Kmart  found  itself 
in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  sue 
those  critical  vendors  it  paid  prepetition 
money  to,  including  newspapers,  to  get  part 
of  the  money  back.  Kmart  put  a  settlement 
on  the  table  for  newspapers  (once  extend¬ 
ing  the  deadline,  to  late  April)  that  involves 


upwards  of  $30  million  at  stake.  Under 
this  plan,  newspapers  that  were  paid  less 
than  $250,000  can  make  a  repayment  of 
70%.  Those  that  were  paid  over  $250,000 
can  pay  back  80%.  According  to  Barack 
Ferrazzano  Kirschbaum  Perlman  &  Nagel- 
berg,  the  firm  representing  Kmart,  30 
papers  have  taken  the  settlement,  with 
more  in  the  works. 

Of  course,  the  payback  effect  on  newspa¬ 
pers  depends  on  size  and  the  amount  owed. 

r  It’s  highly 

'  ^  important 

**that  these 
partnerships 
remain 
strong.”  —  JOHN  KIMBALL /NAA 

Dawn  Hertz,  general  counsel  to  the 
Michigan  Press  Association,  says  that  she 
knows  of  claims  from  newspapers  as  low 
as  $2,600  and  as  high  as  $1  million.  “Now 
the  newspapers  are  going  to  have  to  sit 
down  and  figure  out  what  is  going 

to  happen,”  she  _ 

says.  That  means 
they  can  either  pay 
the  piper  or  mount 
a  defense,  challeng¬ 
ing  the  court  find¬ 
ings.  As  it  stands 
now,  most  papers 
are  trying  to  figure 
which  path  to  take.  —  il  g||| 

Some  papers 
saw  this  coming. 

According  to  an  April  report  issued 
by  Merrill  Lynch,  Knight  Bidder,  Lee 
Enterprises  and  Pulitzer  Inc.  booked 
estimated  revisions  between  $1.5  and  $4 
million  in  reserves,  due  to  the  Kmart  flap. 

Pulitzer  is  still  in  negotiations  with 
the  retailer.  “Kmart  is  a  very  important 
vendor  to  us  and  is  present  in  St.  Louis  and 
Tucson  [Ariz.]  and  a  number  of  our  other 
markets,”  says  Alan  Silverglat,  senior  vice 
president  and  CFO  of  Pulitzer.  “What’s 


important  to  us  is  that  we  do  what  we  can 
to  retain  as  normal  relationship  as  possible 
with  Kmart  and  continue  to  support  their 
business.  We  made  other  concessions  to 
Kmart  in  exchange  for  the  payment  so 
we  don’t  feel  that  any  refund  is  due.” 

And  the  outcome  is  still  up  in  the  air. 
What  is  a  given,  however,  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  and  retailers  are  “critical”  to  each 
other.  “For  the  most  part,  retail  customers 
and  the  readers  of  newspapers  are  one  and 
the  same  person,”  Kimball  says.  “That’s 
why  it’s  so  important  for  us  that  these 
partnerships  remain  strong.  We  spend 
a  lot  of  time  worrying  about  it.” 

Owen  Shapiro,  vice  president  of  Leo  J. 
Shapiro  and  Associates,  a  retail  consultan¬ 
cy  in  Chicago,  points  out:  “Circulars  are 

Kmart  cannot 
j  forego  print 
anderill  “have 
to  make  good” 
with  papers. 

—  OWEN  SHAnRO /Consultant 


“Wemade  still  very  viable  and 

Other  cnnces-  there’s  stm  a  lot  of 

UonceS  value  for  retailers. 

sions”  and  cannot 

forego  print  adver- 

don’tfeela  tising.  They  are 

refund  is  due 

nsiuiiu  uuc. 

RGUT/Puiitzerlnc.  the  newspapers 

because  they  are 
the  third-place 

player  [in  their  field],  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  need  that  circular  advertising.” 

And  newspapers  need  Kmart.  According 
to  TNS  Media  Intelligence/CMR,  Kmart 
spent  $88.5  million  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  2003,  placing  them  43rd  in  terms 
of  overall  spending.  Kimball  says  that 
Kmiut  runs  somewhere  north  of  50  million 
inserts  a  week  and  for  some  papers,  Kmart 
runs  them  twice  a  week.  “They  are  a  huge 
advertiser,”  Kimball  saj’s.  11 


ALAN  SILVERGUT/Puiitzer  Inc. 
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How  can  it  be  bc^ 


ling  for  Accuracy 


V  If  they  were  banned,  how  can  they  still  be  legal 
to  buy,  to  shoot  and  to  sell  under  federal  law? 


JournalistsHcan  become  mired  in  mis¬ 
conceptions  on  this  issue  and  other  technically 
complicated  firearms  topics. 

The  "assault  weapon"  portions  of  the  Crime 
Bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1994,  for  example, 
do  not  forbid  ownership  of  semi-automatic 
firearms  but  banned  cosmetic  features  on 
firearms  unrelated  to  their  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Those  are  the  provisions  that  will  sunset 
in  September. 

Forty  million  Americans  safely  enjoy  the 
shooting  sports  each  year.  Many  of  them  use 
banned"  firearms  for  recreation  and  competi¬ 
tive  shooting.  If  your  reporting  and  editorial 
ositions  don't  reflect  that  reality,  you're 
missing  an  important  part  of  the  story. 

You've  got  questions,  we've  got  answers. 
We're  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  since  1961  the  trade  association 
for  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  firearms, 
ammunition  and  other  products  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing  sports.  We  promote  firearms  safety,  the 
responsible  ownership  of  guns  and  their  lawful 
enjoyment. 

NSSF’s  Aiming  for  Accuracy  program 
helps  reporters  get  the  story  right.  Our  Non- 
Fiction  Writer's  Guide  is  a  great  reference  on 
the  gun  issue,  and  our  media  seminars  have 
put  some  of  the  country's  top  journalists  on 
the  firing  range.  Visit  the  Media  Resources 
section  at  http;//www.nssf.org,  and  call  us  at 
(203)  426-1 320  to  learn  — — 
more  about  ways  you  can 
be  an  authority  on  this 
issue.  After  all,  40  million 
Americans  expect  it. 


www.nssf.ora 


'*T» 


U.S.  Marines  receive  communion  from  a  chaplain  at  Iwo  Jima  in  1945.  Photographer  Joe  Rosenthal  snapped  his  famous  flag-raising  photo  there 
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AF  visualizes  NW II  in  new  book 


BY  CHARLES  GERACI 


The  Associated  Press  has  compiled  170  photo- 
graphs  to  be  released  this  month  in  Memories  of 
World  War  II,  coinciding  with  the  dedication  of  the 
National  World  War  II  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  31.  Published  by  Abrams  Books,  the  volume  includes 
several  pictures  from  AP  photo  files  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
some  of  which  have  not  been  viewed  since  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  picture  is  the  American  flag¬ 
raising  at  Iwo  Jima,  taken  by  Joe  Rosenthal.  “Some  of  the 
images  are  recognizable  but  others  have  rarely  been  seen,” 
said  Chuck  Zoeller,  director  of  the  AP  Photo  Libraiy.  Nearly 
200  reporters  and  photographers  spanned  the  globe  to 
cover  World  War  II  for  the  AP.  Five  lost  their  lives,  while 
seven,  including  Rosenthal,  won  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The  book 
features  a  foreword  by  Bob  Dole  and  an  introduction  by 
Walter  Cronkite.  “The  dramatic,  sobering  and  often  inspiring 
pictures  in  this  book,”  Cronkite  writes,  “are  evidence  enough 
that  times  of  war  need  to  be  recorded  and  remembered.”  (1 


Women  pitched  in  at  factories,  such  as  Douglas  Aircraft  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  where  they  are  seen  finishing  work  on  nose  cones  for  Havoc  bombers. 


•  RMATION,  JOE  ROSENTHAL.  AP  STAFF// 
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Schroeder  also  wonders 
I  D  D  7  D  what  will  happen  when 
1 1  UUlU  marketers  shift  more  of 

their  branding  to  their  own 
Web  sites,  a  la  Jerry  Seinfeld  currently  on 
AmericanExpress.com,  and  when  Google 
and  others  “seemingly  prove  that  CPA  [cost 
per  action]  and  CPC  [cost  per  click]  are 
what  the  Web  is  all  about?”  He  asks,  “Have 
pay-for-performance  models  done  to  CPM 
[cost  per  thousand]  what  TiVo  is  doing  to 
the  30-second  spot?”  If  this  doesn’t  keep 
online  publishers  up  late  at  night,  “I  don’t 
know  what  will,”  he  added. 

Previously  the  CEO  and  publisher  of 
Washingtonpost.Newsweek  Interactive, 
Schroeder  spends  a  lot  of  time  at  his  new 
job  thinking  about  the  ramifications  of  new 
technology  on  all  media.  Recent  travels  in 
Korea  and  Japan  have  convinced  him  that 
“we  are  living  in  a  world  where  all  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  ubiquitous,  and  more  greatly 
controlled  by  the  individual  user  than 
ever  before.” 

How  will  his  company  retain  audience 
share  in  this  increasingly  competitive 
and  fragmented  market?  “No  media  com¬ 
pany  can  take  its  audiences  for  granted,” 
Schroeder  replies.  “Instead,  they  must  con¬ 
stantly  offer  the  highest  level  of  informa¬ 
tion,  content  and  service  on  the  terms  of  the 
new  technologies  and  how  our  consumers 
want  to  interact  with  them  —  not  as  we 
wish  they  would  interact  with  them.  And 
by  offering  content  and  services  that  are 
at  their  fingertips,  and  make  their  lives 
better,  easier,  faster  and  more  efficient, 
we  can  provide  a  unique  and  compelling 
online  experience.”  1) 


New  York  Times 
Digital  posted  its  best 
operating  profit  mar¬ 
gin  ever,  32.6%,  in 
the  first  quarter.  Dow 
Jones  reported  oper¬ 
ating  income  in  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  was 
up  10.1%  from  the 
year-ago  period.  But 
alas,  all  things  are  not 
bright  and  beautiful.  “Most  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  sites  have  audiences,  who  on  aver¬ 
age,  spend  less  than  25  minutes  per  month 
on  their  site,“  Schroeder  points  out.  “Most 
[print]  newspapers  average  25  minutes  per 
day.  How  can  we  be  a  branding  vehicle  at 
25  minutes  per  month?” 


BY  CARL  SULLIVAN 

INALLY  A  BREEZE,  IF  NOT  A  WIND, 
is  at  our  back,”  says  Christopher 
.A.  M.  Schroeder,  vice  president  for 
strategy  at  The  Washington  Post  Co.,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  rejuvenation  of  newspaper  new 
media  businesses.  “Most  of  us  are  experi¬ 
encing  pretty  good  first  quarters.  Advertis¬ 
ers  are  opening  up  more  dollars  to  online. 
Few  marketers  question  the  quality  of  our 
audiences  or  that  they  can  be  reached  at 
times  of  day  that  no  other  medium  reaches 
them.” 

Schroeder  will  address  these  and  other 
issues  in  Atlanta  on  May  11  at  the  Interac¬ 
tive  Media  Conference  &  Trade  Show, 
sponsored  by  E&P  and  Mediaweek  maga¬ 
zines,  where  he  is  a  keynote  speaker. 


Keynote  speaker 
Chris  M.  Schroeder 


U.S.  soldiers 
of  Task  Force 
2-69  Armor 
of  the  3rd 
Brigade 
Combat  Team 
carefully 
approach  a 
man  in  Iraq 
who  was 
stopped  for 
“suspicious 
activity”  in 
this  photo 
by  David 
Leeson. 


Nabs  Pulitzer  in  comeback 


Percentage  of  respondents 
who  said  in  the  past  30  days  they: 

Patronized  a  restaurant  95% 

Ate  at  a  fast-food  restaurant  90% 

Ate  at  an  upscale  restaurant  19% 

Ate  at  a  Chinese/Asian  restaurant  43% 

Ate  at  a  Mexican  restaurant  28% 

Ate  at  an  Italian  restaurant  23% 

Ate  at  a  seafood  restaurant  19% 

Patronized  a  coffeehouse/coffee  bar  13% 

Drank  any  liquor  *36% 

Drank  whiskey  ’^13% 

Drank  vodka,  rum  or  other  clear  liquor  *25% 

Numbers  represent  percentage  of  those  polled  in  a 
national  survey 
^Respondents  aged  21 -t- 

Source:  Scarborough  Research 


ning  photos  that  won  them  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  breaking  news  last  month. 

A  staff  photographer  since  1984,  the 
46-year-old  Leeson  spent  his  time  between 
September  2000  £ind  March  2003  working 
on  film  and  video  assignments  for  Belo 
Corp.,  which  owns  the  Morning  News  and 
19  television  stations.  He  also  had  a  hand 
in  seven  documentaries.  “It  doesn’t  matter 
to  me  in  what  medium  I  am  working,”  said 
Leeson,  who  was  not  surprised  that  he  was 
tapped  for  battlefield  duty  following  the 
long  layoff.  “There  is  very  little  difference 
based  on  what  camera  is  in  front  of  my  eye 
...  I  have  long  stopped  thinking  of  myself 
as  a  photographer,”  Leeson  says.  “I  am  a 
journalist.”  [1 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Dallas  Morning  News  editors 
who  sent  photographer  David 

cover  the  Iraq  war  last 
year  might  not  have 
been  surprised  if  he 
turned  out  to  be  a 
little  rusty.  After  all, 
he  hadn’t  shot  stills 
for  the  paper  in  two 
and  a  half  years  when 
the  combat  assign¬ 
ment  came  through. 

But  any  concerns  that  he  had  lost  his  touch 
soon  disappeared  as  Leeson  and  Cheryl 
Diaz  Meyer  chronicled  the  war  with  stun¬ 


Photog/journo 
David  Leeson 
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FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR  IN  A  ROW, 

A  NEW  YORK  TIMES  COMPANY  NEWSPAPER  HAS  WON 

A  PULITZER  PRIZE 

IN  THE  CATEGORY  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


On  April  5,  David  Barstow  and  Lowell  Bergman 

of  The  New  York  Times  were  recognized  for  articles  that  relentlessly 
examined  death  and  injury  among  American  workers  and  exposed  employers 
who  break  basic  safety  rules. 

Last  year.  The  Boston  Globe  was  honored  for  its  coverage 
of  sex  abuse  by  clergymen  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  2002, 

The  New  York  Times  won  the  public  service  prize  for  "A  Nation  Challenged," 

a  daily  special  section  covering  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  1 1  attacks. 

Public  service  is  at  the  heart  of  our  company's  core  mission. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  —  for  this  recognition,  for  the  daily  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  our  journalists,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  foster  a 
better-informed  society  every  day. 


The  New  YorkTimes 
Company 


Three  youths 
cling  to  the 
top  of  a 
freight  train 
as  it  speeds 
through  the 
Chiapas, 
Mexico,  jun¬ 
gle  (left), 
while  Monica 
Mallet  peers 
through  a 
sheer  curtain 
pierced  by 
bullets  in 
Inglewood, 
Calif. 


lA.  Times’  photogs  on  a  roll  in  Pnlitzers 


BY  DAVID  WALKER 

For  years,  the  Los  Angeles  Hmes 
displayed  mostly  unremarkable 
photography,  despite  plenty  of 
talent  and  the  resources  of  a  big  city  paper. 
But  suddenly,  the  Times  photo  department 
is  the  envy  of  the  industry.  “It’s  their  year. 

Is  it  OK  if  I’m  jealous?”  says  Joe  Elbert, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  photography 
at  The  Washington  Post. 

A  sign  of  success  are  the  awards.  Carolyn 
Cole  won  a  Pulitzer  this  year  for  feature 
photography  for  her  coverage  of  the  civil 
war  in  Liberia.  Last  year,  Don  Bartletti 
earned  the  feature  photo  Pulitzer  for  his 
“Enrique’s  Journey.” 

Cole  took  last  year’s  Robert  Capa  Gold 
Medal  Award  from  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  and  this  year  she  gained  the  top  prize 
in  the  Photographer  of  the  Year  (POY) 
competition.  For  his  stoiy  on  the  effects  of 
urban  homicide,  Brian  Vander  Brug  won 
this  year’s  Scripps  Howard  prize  for  photo¬ 
journalism  and  the  community  service 
photojournalism  award  from  the  American 
Society’  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Recently, 
the  paper  won  64  Society  for  News  Design 
awards  —  more  than  any  other  newspaper 
—and  POY s  top  prize  for  photo  editing. 

The  Times’  photo  department  is  flourish¬ 
ing  in  part  because  it  has  shaken  its  second- 


An  Iraqi  family  mourns  three  family  members  who  were  killed  by  U.S.  Marines  in  Baghdad. 


class  status  in  the  newsroom.  ‘There’s  an 
incredible  appreciation  for  what  we  do 
now.  Our  photos  are  driving  stories,  and  it 
never  used  to  be  that  way,”  says  Bartletti. 
“Photos  used  to  be  clipped  and  sized  to  fit 


PuBuc  ShRV'icE:  The  New  York  Times 
BRt:AKiNG  News  REi>oR'nN(;:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Staff 

iNvus'nGATiv'E  REPOKnNG:  Michael  D. 
Sallah,  Mitch  Weiss,  and  Joe  Mahr  of  The  Blade, 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Explan.\'ix)ry  Repori'ing:  Kevin  Helliker 
and  Thomas  M.  Burton  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Bi-jVT  Reporting:  Daniel  Golden  of 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 

Natio.nai.  Reporting:  Los  Angeles  Times 
Staff 

Internationae  Reporiing:  Anthony 
Shadid  of  The  Washington  Post 
Fi<:ait;re.  Wri  itng:  No  award  given 
CoMMEN-iARY:  Leonard  Pitts  Jr.  of  The  Miami 
Herald 

CRrricisM:  Dan  Neil  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


in  the  spaces  between  the  gray  text.” 

“In  the  old  days,  reporters  would  not 
want  to  get  Photo  involved  because  they 
worried  their  story  would  get  cut  20  inches 
to  make  room  for  photos,”  says  Colin 

Editxjriae  Writing:  William  R.  Stall 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Editorlu.  Cartooning:  Matt  Davies 
of  The  Journal  News,  Westchester,  N.l[ 

Brtaking  News  Photogrvphy:  David 
Leeson  and  Cheryl  Diaz  Meyer  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News 

Ftait’re  Piiot(k;rvphy:  Carolyn  Cole 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
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Matt  Davies  delivers  an  outsider's  view  of  American  politics  — and  his  bold  strokes  are  hard  to  miss.  This  year 
alone,  the  editorial  cartoonist  for  The  Journal  News  in  Westchester,  N.Y.,  was  awarded  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize 
,as  well  as  the  inaugural  Herblock  Prize  from  the  Herb  Block  Foundation.  Davies  was  the  recipient  of  the  2001 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Award,  and  he's  a  three-time  winner  of  the  Deadline  Club  Award  from  the  NYC  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  Davies  freely  speaks  his  mind  on  politics  and  social  issues,  including  the 
environment,  poverty  and  homelessness  —  proof  that  courageous  expressions  are  worthy  of  the  highest  honors. 


Congratulations,  Matt! 


Contact  your  TMS  representative  at  800-245-6536  to  add  Davies’  award-winning 
work  to  your  paper  today.  Visit  www.tmsfeatures.com  to  view  samples  online. 

Represented  outside  the  United  States  by. 

Tribune  Media  Services  International 

213-237-7987  •  www  tmsinternational  com 


IKIBL^E 

MEDIA  SERVICES 
800-245-6536 
wvvwtmsfeatures.com 


Artwork  C  2004  'Tribime  Media  Services.  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


DAVID  SWANSON,  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  APRIL  7 

A  WOUNDED  MARINE  IS  CARRIED  BY  HIS  COMRADES  TO 

a  helicopter  for  evacuation  from  battlefield  in  Ramadi, 
Iraq.  During  the  struggle  for  the  city,  Marines  took  fire 
for  24  hours,  pausing  only  to  refill  ammunition.  Marine  and 
other  military  casualties  mounted  across  Iraq  throughout 
April  in  the  escalating  conflict.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Crawford,  the  photo  editor.  “Now  they  want 
to  get  photography  involved  because  they 
see  that  it  gets  great  play.” 

The  turnaround  reflects  management 
changes  at  the  paper.  In  March  2000,  the 
Tribune  Company  acquired  the  L.A.  Times 
and  put  Baltimore  Sun  editor  John  Carroll 
at  the  helm.  With  an  appreciation  for  the 
power  of  graphics  and  visual  journalism, 
Carroll  brought  designer  Joe  Hutchinson 
with  him  from  the  Sun. 

In  the  summer  of 2001,  former  photo 
chief  Larry  Armstrong  left  the  Times.  Craw¬ 
ford,  a  20-year  veteran  of  the  paper  who 
was  in  charge  of  photography  at  the  paper’s 
Orange  County  edition,  was  named  interim 
replacement,  then  earned  the  top  photo  job. 

“Before  the  Tribune  [bought  the  paper], 
the  philosophy  was.  We  want  to  be  a  great 
regional  paper,”*  Crawford  says,  “Now,  it’s. 
We  want  to  be  a  great  world-class  paper.”* 
To  that  end,  staff  and  resources  have  shift¬ 
ed  from  the  suburban  editions  to  the  flag¬ 
ship  paper  downtown.  (Vander  Brug  came 
in  from  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  edition.) 

Suddenly,  Craw¬ 
ford  had  the  budget 
to  cover  big  stories 
aggressively.  We 
were  able  to  put  five 
or  six  photographers 
on  Iraq,”  he  says. 
We’ve  been  better  at 
getting  Carolyn  Cole 
in  on  the  front  end  of  news  stories.  That’s 
given  her  a  chance  to  dig  in.”  Others  spend 
a  good  portion  of  the  year  traveling  to  cover 
national  and  international  stories. 

Meanwhile,  Crawford  has  been  encour¬ 
aging  in-depth  photo  projects  with  the  help 
of  senior  photo  editor  for  projects  Gail  Fish¬ 
er.  Photographers  develop  their  own  stories 
in  some  cases.  For  instance,  Vander  Brug 
proposed  photographing  every  one  of  the 
more  than  100  candidates  for  governor  in 
last  year’s  recall  election.  The  story,  “Faces 
of  the  Recall,”  ran  over  17  pages,  and  earned 
Vander  Brug  a  third-place  prize  at  POY. 

Photo  projects  also  arise  from  the  print 
side  of  the  newsroom.  Bartletti’s  “Enrique’s 
Journey,”  about  a  young  Latino  boy’s  har¬ 
rowing  quest  to  find  his  parents  in  the 
United  States,  is  one  example.  Says  Craw¬ 
ford,  “It  used  to  be  that  Photo  didn’t  even 
know  what  stories  were  being  done.” 

Nothing  breeds  success  like  success,  of 
course.  And  all  those  awards  have  boosted 
the  department’s  stock  in  the  newsroom 
even  more.  “The  culture  has  changed  here,” 
Crawford  says.  11 


Colin  Crawford,  LA. 
Times  Photo  Editor 


Study  says  papers 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

After  two  years  of  innovative 
efforts  to  reach  young  readers, 
the  industry  clearly  has  a  long  way 
to  go.  A  new  readership  study  released 
at  the  annual  Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  convention  on  April  20 
declared  that  newspapers  are  doing  a 
!  better  job  in  reaching  elementary  and 
j  college  students,  but  they  need  to  find 
“a  better  way  to  engage  with  teens,”  said 
Randy  Bennett,  NAA  Vice  President 
of  Readership  Integration. 

For  the  study,  a  marketing  research 


not  reaching  teens 

firm  held  a  series  a  focus  groups  in  four 
cities  with  young  people  of  high  school 
age.  The  teens  said  they  did  not  want  the 
news  dumbed-down,  but  they  do  want  it 
more  concise  with  more  bullet  points. 

And  contrary  to  what  many  currently 
believe,  their  parents’  reading  habits  do 
influence  them.  But  newspapers  still  have 
a- serous  image  problem.  When  re¬ 
searchers  displayed  pictures  of  teens 
reading  newspapers,  those  in  the  focus 
groups  tended  to  snicker.  Some  said  the 
kids  in  the  picture  were  nerdy;  others  said 
they  were  merely  showing  off.  11 
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Congratulations  to  Leonard  Pitts 
on  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Commentary. 


You  make  us  very  proud. 


The  2004  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Commentary: 

"Awarded  to  Leonard  Pitts  Jr. 
of  The  Miami  Herald  for  his 
fresh,  vibrant  columns  that 
spoke,  with  both  passion  and 
compassion,  to  ordinary  people 
on  often  divisive  issues." 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
The  Miami  Herald 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Nuevo  Mundo,  Viet  Mercury 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
Fort  Worth  Star- Telegram 
Oiario  La  Estrella  (Dallas/Ft.  Worth) 
The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
Contra  Costa  Times 


Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
The  (Columbia,  S.C.)  State 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
el  Nuevo  Herald  (Miami) 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat 
Tallahassee  (Ra.)  Democrat 
The  (Myrtle  Beach.  S.C.)  Sun  News 
The  (Biloxi,  Miss.)  Sun  Herald 


Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune 
The  (Fort  Wayne,  Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
(Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.)  Times  Leader 

Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  >KnIGHTR|DDER>  Information  FOR  Life 

The  (San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif.)  Tribune 
The  Monterey  County  (Calif.)  Herald 
Grand  Forks  (N.O.)  Herald 
(State  College,  Pa.)  Centre  Daily  Times 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News 
The  Olathe  (Kan.)  News 

REAL 
Cities 


We’re  local,  coast  to  coast,  In  newspapers  and  on  ttie  Real  Cities  Network,  www.realcities.com. 


www.kri.com 


AWARDS 

The  Boston  Globe 
and  The  New  York  Times 
were  co-recipients  of  the 
Jesse  Laventhol  Prize  for 
Deadline  News  Report¬ 


ing  by  a  Team.  The 
Globe  and  the  Times  tied 
for  the  award.  The  Globe 
won  for  its  coverage  of  a 
deadly  Rhode  Island 
nightclub  fire  last  year 
that  killed  100  people 


and  injured  about  200; 
the  Times  was  awarded 
for  its  account  of  the 
doomed  re-entry  of  the 
space  shuttle  Columbia. 
Both  papers  received 
$10,000  in  cash. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

•Kim  Young-Taylor 
has  been  appointed  the 
first  black  member  of 
The  South  Carolina  Press 
Association's  executive 


committee.  Young-Taylor, 
publisher  of  The  Yorkville 
Enquirer  and  The  Clover 
Herald,  became  the  first 
black  female  publisher  of 
a  mainstream  newspaper 
in  the  state  in  2002. 


Oscar  Leon  Walker  has  been  appointed 
accounts  director  for  the  Ethnic  Print 
Media  Group  division  of  Gemstone 
Communications  Inc.,  in  San  Diego. 
Gemstone  represents  841  local  and 
regional  Hispanic,  African-American 
and  Jewish  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  United  States. 


FLORIDA 

Charlotte  H.  Hall  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel.  Hall  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  for  planning  at  Newsday  in 
Melville,  N.Y.  Also,  the  Sentinel  has 
promoted  Jane  E.  Healy,  its  editorial  page 
editor,  to  vice  president. 


Michael  Maidenberg  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  chief  program  officer  of 
I  the  Miami-based  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight  Foundation.  Maidenberg  was  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  publisher  with  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  for  21  years 
until  his  December  2003  retirement. 


Mike  Freeman  has  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville  as  a 
sports  columnist.  Freeman  covered  the 
NFL  for  The  New  York  Times  from  1993 
to  2004,  and  has  also  worked  at  The 
Washington  Post  and  The  Boston  Globe. 


Jerry  Hill  has  been  named  the  new  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
Hill  previously  served  as  vice  president  of 
circulation  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 


has  been  named 


named  GM  of  the  Advance  in 


1999  and  served  as  GM  of  The 
Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEWSPEOPLE@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


A  I.  A  B  A  M  A 

Todd  H.  Carpenter  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Boone 
Newspapers  Inc.  of  Tuscaloosa.  Carpenter 
will  continue  as  publisher  of  The  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat  and  the  Natchez 
Miss-Lou  Guide,  both  part  of  the  Boone 
Newspapers  organization. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bob  Gray  has  been  named  executive  vice 
president  of  advertising  and  marketing 
for  the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group  in 
Oakland.  Gray,  publisher  of  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Sun,  has  been  an 
executive  with  the  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  since  1998. 


Leticia  Garcia-lrigoyen  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  The  Orange  County 


Registers  Spanish-language  newspaper 
Excelsior,  from  staff  writer.  Previously, 
Garcia-lrigoyen  worked  in  Los  Angeles 
as  a  reporter  for  Noticias  del  Mundo 
and  as  a  photographer  and  reporter  at 
La  Opinion. 


Matt  Solinsky  has  been  promoted  to  sports 
editor  of  The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs, 
from  assistant  sports  editor.  Before  he 
joined  the  Desert  Sun,  Solinsky  was  the 
sports  editor  of  the  Chronicle-Tribune 
in  Grant  County,  Ind.,  for  10  years. 


Nancy  A.  Meyer  is  the  new  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Previously,  Meyer  served  as 
the  classified  advertising  manager  and 
;  display  advertising  manager  at  the 
i  Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y. 


GEORGIA 

Roger  Kintzel 

Roger  Kintzel  has  been  named  senior 
publisher  of  Cox  Newspapers  Inc. 
Kintzel,  60,  joined  the  Cox  chain  of 
newspapers  in  1979  as  financial  editor  of 
the  former  Dayton  Journal-Herald.  He 
has  served  as  publisher  of  four  Cox  prop¬ 
erties:  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun, 
Cox  Arizona  Publications,  the  Austin 
American-Statesman  and,  since  1995,  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution.  John  Mellott,  who  has  has  spent  12  years  in  top 
management  positions  at  the  AJC,  including  controller,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  succeeds  Kintzel  as  publisher. 


NEW  YORK 

Caroline 
Diamond 
Harrison 

publisher  of  the 
Staten  Island  Advance.  She  was 
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cle,  and  before  that  he  spent  15  years 
with  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  as  an  executive 
at  three  newspapers. 

GEORGIA 

Ronnie  Ramos  has  been  named  the  new 
sports  editor  for  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution.  Ramos  has  served  as  editor 
of  The  Times  of  Shreveport,  La.,  for  the 
past  year.  Before  that  he  was  managing 
editor  of  The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.,  and  deputy  sports  editor  and  neigh¬ 
bors  editor  at  The  Miami  Herald. 

Steve  Beverly  is  the  new  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  The  Daily  Citizen  in  Dalton.  He 
previously  served  as  circulation  director 
of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register  ^  Bee  and 
spent  more  than  25  years  in  circulation 
positions  with  Richmond  Newspapers 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

Doug  Blackmon  is  the  new  Atlanta  bureau 
chief  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Black¬ 
mon  is  promoted  from  deputy  bureau 
chief,  a  position  he  has  held  since  2000. 
He  joined  the  Journal  in  1995  as  a 
reporter  in  Atlanta. 


OBITUARIES 


Will  Fowler 

81,  DIED  April  13 

FORMER  CRIME  REPORTER,  EOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

A  VETERAN  Los  AnGELES  CRIME 
reporter  of  the  mid-1940s  and 
early  ’50s,  Will  Fowler  was 
perhaps  most  closely  tied  to  the 
infamous  “Black  Dahlia”  murder  case. 

While  on  assignment  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  on  Jan.  15, 1947,  Fowler  was  the  first  reporter  to  arrive  on 
the  scene  where  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Short,  a  22-year-old  cashier  and  waitress 
who  had  been  severed  in  two  at  the  waist,  lay  in  a  vacant  lot. 

Born  the  son  of  noted  newspaperman,  screenwriter  and  biographer  Gene 
Fowler  in  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  he  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps  in  entertainment 
and  journalism.  A  pianist-composer,  Fowler  dehuted  his  composition  “American 
Nocturn”  over  the  CBS  radio  network  at  age  17  and  later  wrote  several  songs, 
among  them  “He’s  So  Married,”  which  was  recorded  by  Doris  Day  in  1959- 
Fowler  worked  for  the  Examiner  from  1944-1952.  In  his  self-composed  obitu¬ 
ary,  he  noted  that  he  withdrew  as  a  co-founder  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club  in  1947  because  Agness  Underwood,  his  female  city  editor,  was  refused 
membership  in  the  then  all-male  organization. 

Throughout  his  varied  career,  Fowler  also  managed  a  PR  campaign  for  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater’s  1964  presidential  run,  and  worked  as  a  publicist  and  interim 
publicity  director  at  20th  Century-Fox  Television.  He  died  of  prostate  cancer. 


On  April  11, 2004,  actress  Jennifer  Garner  revealed  her  life  behind  the  scenes  to  PARADE'S  75  million 
readers  -  a  life  of  fame,  fortune,  true  love  and  heartbreak.  In  the  end,  this  rising  star  reminded  America 
that  finding  happiness  is  possible  -  you  just  have  to  be  willing  to  work  for  it.  To  learn  more  about 
PARADE,  please  call  Randy  Siegel,  Publisher,  at  212-450-0980  or  visit  us  at  www.parade.com 


More  Than  A  Magazine 
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INDIANA 

Jennifer  O'Malley  has  been  appointed  news 
editor  for  The  Associated  Press  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  Since  November  2000,  O’Malley 
has  served  as  an  assistant  city  editor  at 
The  Indianapolis  Star. 

IOWA 

Steve  Delaney  has  been  appointed  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Hawk  Eye  in 
Burlington.  Delaney  most  recently  served 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Garden 
City  (Kan.)  Telegram.  Delaney  previously 
worked  as  the  Hawk  Eye’s  city  editor 
and  business  editor. 


KANSAS 

Chris  Wessel  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Atchison  Daily  Globe.  A  former 
managing  editor  at  the  newspaper, 
Wessel  most  recently  served  as  executive 
editor  of  the  Citrus  County  Chronicle  in 
Crystal  River,  Fla. 

KENTUCKY 

Marilyn  Thompson  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader.  Thomp¬ 
son  most  recently  served  as  assistant 
managing  editor  for  The  Washington 
Post  and  led  the  investigative  teams  that 
won  the  paper  two  Pulitzers  for  public 


KANSAS 

Leslie  J. 
Magalios 

has  been  named 
director  of 
advertising  for 


The  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 


Magalios  spent  16  years  at  The 


Miami  Herald  and  has  worked 


for  the  Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet. 


M  American 
Press 
Institute 

THE  LEADERSHIP  PLACE 


The  .Vnierican  Press  Institute 

invites  you  to  he  a  part  of  its  Publishers'  Forum 

Near  and  Far  Horizons: 

The  Road  .(\head  for  Media  Organizations 

.luiie  l.t-l.S.  2(M)4 

Willard  Intercontinental  Hotel.  Washington.  1).(^ 


Join  a  ver\'  select  group  of  senior  media  executives 
for  a  series  of  substantive  discussions  with  government  and  business  leaders 
on  the  future  of  our  industr>’  and  its  role  in  a  democratic  society. 
Among  those  leading  the  conversation  will  l>e: 

MICHAEL  K.  POWELL 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (invited) 

DECKER  AN ST ROM 

president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Landmark  Communications, 
chairman  of  The  Weather  Channel 
and  former  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  National  (hible  Television  .Xssociation 

.lOIIN  L.  PETERSEN 

author  and  futurist  with  The  A\rlingt()n  Institute 

.lOIIN  SEIGENTIIALER 

founder  and  chairman  of  the  First  .Vmendment  Center 
at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville 

A  highlight  of  the  Publishers’  Fonim  will  be  a  visit 
to  the  Pentagon  for  a  briefing  with 

GEN.  RICHARD  B.  MYERS 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


PAUL  Me HALE 

^Vssistant  Secretar\'  of  Defense  for  Homeland  Defense 


Inve.stment  for  this  program  is  K3,10()  which  covers  registration,  hotel  and  meals. 
Space  is  extremely  limited,  so  registration  by  May  14  is  strongly  recommended. 
For  more  information  or  to  register,  please  contact 
API  associate  director  and  program  moderator 
Mar\'  Lynn  Billitteri  at  703-715-33.16 
or  at  marylynnt^americanpressinstitute.org, 
or  visit  w'ww.americanpressinstitute.org/()4/PubForum 


service.  She  succeeds  Amanda  Bennett. 

Rebecca  Dial  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Central  Kentucky  News-Journal 
in  Campbellsville.  Dial  most  recently 
worked  as  a  staff  writer  at  the  newspaper. 

I  LOUISIANA 
Alan  English  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Times  of  Shreveport. 
English,  who  has  been  managing  editor 
since  2000,  was  assistant  managing 
editor  of  photography  for  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  before 
joining  the  Times. 

MAR  Y  LAND 

David  Elliott  has  been  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Frederick  News-Post, 
from  copy  editor.  Elliott,  who  began  at 
papers  in  Michigan,  started  at  The 
Herald-Mail  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in 
1970.  He  became  its  managing  editor 
in  1971  and  left  the  paper  in  1984. 

Randy  Harvey  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  sports  at  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore.  Harvey  most  recently  served 
as  senior  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Prior  to  joining  the  L.A. 
Times,  he  worked  as  a  sports  writer  for 
the  Daily  News  in  New  York  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Dan  Murphy  has  been  named  Cairo  bureau 
chief  for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Murphy  began  contributing  regularly  to 
the  Monitor  in  1999,  from  Southeast  Asia. 
He  started  his  career  as  a  copy  editor 
for  The  Jakarta  Post. 

Wen  Stephenson  has  been  named  deputy 
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ideas  editor  at  The  Boston  Globe.  Stephen¬ 
son  most  recently  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Web  edition  of  the  Boston 
public  television  station  WGBH-TV 
documentary  series  Frontline. 

MONTANA 

Rona  Rahlf  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Montana  Standard  in  Butte.  A 
veteran  advertising  and  human  resources 
newspaper  executive  for  Lee  Enterprises, 
Rahlf  was  named  human  resources  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Billings  Gazette  in  2002. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Bob  Tennant  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Trentonian  in  Trenton.  Tennant, 
who  most  recently  served  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Delaware  County  (Pa.) 

Daily  Times,  worked  at  that  newspaper 
for  15  years,  serving  as  its  associate  editor 
and  sports  editor. 

NEW  YORK 

Guy  D.  "Doc"  Holliday  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  advertising  sales  for  The  New 
York  Times.  Holliday  has  been  director  of 
engineering  and  maintenance  operations 
since  2000;  from  March  2003  to  March 
2004  he  was  on  active  military  duty  as 
a  major  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Also  at  the 
Times,  Judy  E.  Gross  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  publishing  operations, 
from  group  director  of  customer  order 
fulfillment.  She  has  worked  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  systems  and  technology  depart¬ 
ment  since  2001.  ! 

Kevin  Noblet  has  been  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  The  Associated  Press,  from 
deputy  business  editor.  Noblet  has  also 
served  as  deputy  international  editor. 

Duff  Wilson  has  joined  the  staff  of  The  New 
York  Times  as  an  investigative  reporter 
in  the  sports  department.  Wilson  has 
been  an  investigative  reporter  for  The 
Seattle  Times  since  1989-  Before  that,  he 
worked  for  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  The  Associated  Press. 

David  Wilkes  has  been  named  director  I 
of  multimedia  sales  for  Newsday  in 
Melville.  Wilkes  has  worked  as  manager 
of  new  media  sales  for  Newsday.com 
since  2001. 

Justin  Pope  has  been  named  an  Associated 
Press  national  writer  specializing  in  I 

higher  education.  A  Boston-based  busi¬ 
ness  writer  for  The  Associated  Press,  Pope 


—OBITUARIES— 


William  Simbro 

71,  Died  March  20 

RELIGION  REPORTER,  THE  DES 
MOINES  (IOWA)  REGISTER 

OR  THOSE  WHO 
report  on  religion, 
traveling  with 
the  Pope  is  perhaps  the 
biggest  assignment  one 
could  ever  hope  for.  In 
1979,  religion  reporter 
William  Simbro  did 
just  that,  accompanying 
Pope  John  Paul  II 
during  a  trip  from  the 
Vatican  to  Iowa.  It  was 
the  highlight  of  more 
than  two  decades  he 
spent  covering  the  reli¬ 
gion  beat  for  The  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

Simbro  served  as  a 
Methodist  minister  for 
almost  a  decade  before 
he  joined  the  Register’s 
staff  in  1967.  He  ran  the 


newspaper’s  Cedar 
Rapids  bureau  for  nearly 
another  10  years  before 
moving  to  Des  Moines. 
In  all,  he  spent  31  years 
at  the  Register,  gaining 
national  recognition 
and  winning  numerous 
journalism  awards 
before  retiring  in  1998. 

Maurice  De 
Vinna  Jr. 

96,  Died  April  1 
FINE  ARTS  EDITOR,  THE  TULSA 
(OKLA.)  WORLD 

By  THE  TIME  OF  HIS 
retirement  in  1977, 
Maurice  De  Vinna  Jr. 
had  come  a  long  way 
from  when  he  talked  ed¬ 
itors  at  the  TuLsa  World 
into  paying  him  $2  per 
story  in  1934  for  articles 
on  the  Tulsa  art  scene. 
When  De  Vinna’s 


work  proved  a  hit  with 
readers,  his  stories 
became  regular  features 
—  and  his  fee  was  soon 
increased  to  $5  per 
stoiy.  He  continued  at 
the  World  until  he  was 
drafted  in  1942,  and 
served  as  an  interpreter 
for  Army  units  during 
World  War  II. 

De  Vinna  returned  to 
the  newspaper  in  1953 
as  its  arts  editor.  A  flam¬ 
boyant  man,  he  nearly 
always  wore  a  top  hat 
and  cape  to  gallery 
openings. 

Educated  at  Harvard 
University  and  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  he 
was  named  Chevalier  in 
the  Order  of  the  Acade¬ 
mic  Palms  in  1979  by 
the  minister  of  the 
Universities  of  France. 


^  INDEPE.N’DENT 


~|  karlanjailii  Snlmirisf 
DXn.^  TIMES 


Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc. 

has  agreed  to  sell 

10  Daily  and  12  Non-Daily  Newspapers 

with  combined  circulation  of  125,000 
to 

Heartland  Publications,  LLC 

a  newly  formed  company  owned  by  Wachovia  Capital  Partners 
Wicks  Communications  and  Media  Partners 
and  James  M.  McGinnis 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.,  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


119  EAST  MARCY  STREET  SUITE  lOO  SANTA  FE,  NM  875OI  TEL:  5O5.82O.27OO  FAX:  5O5.82O.29OO 
E-mail:  info@dirksvanessen.com  http://www.dirksvanessen.com 
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joined  the  AP  bureau  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  1999,  relocated  to  Boston  in  2000, 
and  became  business  writer  in  2001. 

Nicolas  Rapp  has  been  named  art  director 
of  the  Associated  Press’  graphics  depart¬ 
ment.  Rapp  has  worked  as  a  graphics 
artist  for  AP  in  Paris  and  Manhattan. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Tommy  Wells  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Devils  Lake  Journal.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Wells  served  as  the  sports  editor 
for  the  Big  Spring  (Texas)  Herald, 
and  was  general  manager-editor  of  the 
Valdez  Star  in  Alaska. 

OHIO 

Annette  LaCroSS  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Sandusky 


Register,  from  assistant  managing  editor. 
LaCross  joined  the  newspaper  as  a  city 
editor  in  2000  and  became  assistant 
managing  editor  in  2002. 

OREGON 

Heidi  Wright  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News. 
Wright,  who  most  recently  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Montana  Standard, 
joined  that  newspaper  in  1996  as  con¬ 
troller  and  human  resources  manager. 
She  became  publisher  in  2000. 

Rebecca  Chambers  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  East  Oregonian  in  Pendleton.  An 
editor  at  The  Cincinnati  Post  for  the  past 
10  years,  she  has  directed  deadline  cover¬ 
age  for  the  Cincinnati  publication’s  two 
daily  editions. 
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Steven  Baker 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
South  Idaho 
Press  in  Burley. 
Previously,  he  served  as  regional 
advertising  manager  for  Ogden 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  Fort  Dodge. 


P  E  N  N  S  Y  I.  V  A  N  I  A 
Michael  Days  has  been  named  the  new 
managing  editor  of  The  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  Days  has  worked  as  the 
paper’s  deputy  managing  editor  for 
the  last  six  years.  Also  at  the  Daily  News, 

Pat  McLoone  and  Wendy  Warren  have  been 
appointed  assistant  managing  editors. 

Lucy  S.  Northrop  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Washington  Observer-Re¬ 
porters  Greene  County  office.  Northrop 
started  at  the  Observer-Reporter  in  1997 
as  its  NIE  coordinator. 

VIRGINIA 

Susie  Ellwood  has  been  named  vice 
president/market  development  for  the 
Gannett  Newspaper  Division.  Ellwood 
formerly  served  as  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
ket  development  for  Detroit  Newspapers. 
Previously,  she  was  vice  president  and 
director  of  marketing  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  in  Little  Rock. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
David  Beard  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Dominion  Post  of  Morgan¬ 
town.  Beard  previously  has  served  the 
newspaper  as  news  desk  editor.  Before 
that,  he  worked  for  newspapers  in 
Washington  state  and  Oregon. 

Paul  Wilson  has  been  promoted  to  business 
editor  of  The  Charleston  Gazette,  from 
business  reporter. 

WISCONSIN 
Ellen  Foley  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Madison. 
Previously,  Foley  served  as  managing 
editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

She  also  has  worked  as  an  editor  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  and  The 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


David  Leeson  and  Cheryl  Diaz  Meyer 


Belo  Corp.  congratulates 
its  2004  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 

As  embedded  journalists  covering  the  war  in  Iraq,  photographers  David  Leeson  and  Cheryl  Diaz  Meyer 
of  The  Dallas  Morning  News  sent  home  eloquent  images  that  captured  the  danger  and  heartbreak  of 
the  conflict.  One  grateful  reader  wrote:  "Thank  you  for  the  priceless  gift  of  bringing  home  the  faces  of  war.” 

We  congratulate  David  and  Cheryl  for  winning  the  2004  Pulitzer  Prize  for  breaking  news  photography. 
And  we  thank  them  for  inspiring  Belo  Corp.'s  newspapers,  television  stations,  Web  sites  and  cable  news 
channels  across  America  as  they  strive  for  excellence  every  day. 
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EDITORIAL 


By  shutting  papers  and  recklessly  endangering  journalists, 
U.S.  occupiers  are  setting  Iraq  on  a  path  back  to  despotism 


IRAQ  MAY  OR  MAY  NOT  BE  READY 

for  self-government  by  the  June 
30  deadline  for  a  transfer  of  pow¬ 
er  from  the  so-called  Coalition 
Provisional  Authority,  but  we  can’t  help 
feeling  the  country  will  at  least  be  well- 
rid  of  its  U.S.  civilian  administrator, 

Paul  Bremer,  and  the  skewed  vision  of 
liberty  he  has  imposed  on  the  Iraqi  press 
and  public. 

Bremer  last  summer  imposed  a  “code 
of  conduct”  on  the  burgeoning  Iraqi 
media.  More  than  a  hundred  newspa¬ 
pers  of  every  sort  can 
be  found  on  the  streets  Paul  Bi 
of  Baghdad,  but  this  bios-  , 

soming  of  freedom  where  CdlSOFl 

despotism  reigned  seemed  Ip^oi  1C 
to  fill  Bremer  with  dread  ,  ^  i  * 

rather  than  the  deeply  IS  UOt  ll 
rooted  American  trust  WOrk  ll 

that  accurate  and  fair 
newspapers  will  always  tCritlj  C 

trump  the  lying  rags. 

Instead,  Bremer  granted  himself  the 
power  to  shut  down  papers  that  spread 
“hate”  so  that,  he  said,  irresponsible 
publishers  did  not  “incite”  excitable 
Iraqi  masses. 

Well,  we  now  see  how  well  that 
worked  out.  The  Shiite  uprising  of  the 
last  month  was  touched  off  precisely  by 
Bremer’s  decision  to  close  down  the 
weekly  A/-//aw2a,  an  undeniably  odious 
mouthpiece  for  the  radical  cleric  Mokta- 
da  al-Sadr.  As  always,  censorship  did  not 
work  in  the  short-term  to  calm  tensions 
—  and  it  will  certainly  fail  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  Iraq. 

Our  country  is  engaged  in  an  ideologi¬ 
cal  struggle  every  bit  as  intense  as  the 


Paul  Bremer’s 
censoring  of 
Iraqi  j  ournalists 
is  not  likely  to 
work  in  the  long 
term,  either. 


military  one.  We  are  seeking  to  convince 
the  Iraqis  that  they  should  adopt  our 
model  of  liberty  and  democracy  as  their 
way  of  life.  Yet  Bremer  sabotages  that 
argument  by  setting  himself  up  as  a  U.S. 
strongman  who  can  pick  and  choose 
which  messages  reach  the  Iraqi  public. 

Like  the  civilian  Bremer,  U.S.  military 
authorities  in  Iraq  also  undercut  Ameri¬ 
can  values  with  their  reckless,  if  not  con¬ 
temptuous,  treatment  of  journalists  on 
the  ground.  After  the  shooting  death  by 
U.S.  troops  of  Reuters  cameraman 

Mazen  Dana  last  August, 
mer’s  hope  was  that  the 

«  Pentagon  would  imple- 

OI  ment  changes  to  mini- 

irnulistS  these  tragedies. 

Yet  these  incidents  have 
ely  to  occurred  repeatedly,  as 

flip  recently  as  March  18 

®  when  two  journalists 
her.  from  the  Dubai  TV  news 

channel  Al-Arabiyya 
were  shot  dead  in  circumstances  eerily 
similar  to  Dana’s  death. 

Even  the  denouement  was  the  same: 
The  U.S.  military  “accepted  responsibili¬ 
ty,”  yet  asserted  the  soldiers  involved 
did  not  violate  the  secret  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  —  and  then  stamped  a  classified 
seal  on  its  investigation.  As  a  first  step. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld 
should  declassify  the  report,  then  insist 
that  U.S.  troops  cease  to  be  one  of  the 
many  dangers  journalists  face  in  Iraq. 

Whatever  leaders  take  power  on 
June  30,  let’s  hope  they  have  the  wisdom 
to  rule  their  nation  by  following  what 
Americans  say  at  home  —  and  not 
what  we  do  in  Iraq. 
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ank  you, 

Leonard, 

for  sharing  your 
^  heart  with  us. 


Congratulations,  Leonard  Pitts  Jr., 

winner  of  the  2004  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Commentary 


^  “If  you  owned  a  machine  —  a  car,  a  computer,  a  microwave  oven —  that  was  as 
prone  to  failure  as  capital  punishment,  you  would  have  ditched  it  a  long  time  ago. 
Yet,  we  insist  that  this  broken  hunk  of  junk  can  somehow  be  made  to  function 
proper!)  if  we  are  just  persistent  and  ingenious  enough.  And  never  mind  all  the  people 
who  are  freed  from  Death  Row  because  a  cop  lied,  a  witness  erred,  a  lawyer  bungled. 


the  svstem  failed.' 


— Logic  Tells  Us:  No  Death  Penalty,  yaw/tr/r)’  I~’,  2003 


^  “But  it  strikes  me  as  intriguing,  instructive  and  poignant  that  gay  couples  so  determinedly 
seek  what  so  many  of  us  scorn,  are  so  ready  to  take  the  risk  many  of  us  refuse,  find  such 
value  in  an  institution  we  have  essentially  declared  valueless.  There's  something  oddly 
inspiring  in  their  struggle  to  achieve  the  social  sanction  whose  importance  many  of  us  long 
ago  dismissed. 

“So  tell  me  again  why  it  is  you  don't  want  them  to  have  that  ” 

— Gays  May  Be  Hope  for  Marriage,  August  4,  2003 


Leonard  Pitts  Jr.  is  a  columnist  for  The  Miami  Herald.  His  twice-weekly 
column  appears  in  more  than  200  newspapers  each  week. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Iraq  agonistes 


Why  did  the  ‘Washington  Post’  reporter/author/military  scholar 
risk  his  life  covering  a  conflict  he  opposed  from  the  start? 


WHEN  Rick  Atkinson  learned  that  he’d  won 
the  2003  Pultizer  Prize  for  history  for  his  book 
An  Army  at  Dawn,  he  was  in  Iraq  covering  the 
101st  Airborne’s  push  towards  Baghdad  for 
The  Washington  Post.  A  year  later,  at  Pulitzer 
time,  he  was  back  in  Washington  and  his  acclaimed  book  about 
his  embedded  experience  in  Iraq,  In  the  Company  of  Soldiers,  was 
climbing  the  bestseller  charts.  One  thing  had  not  changed:  He  still 
opposed  the  war  he  had  covered  with  such  distinction. 

That  shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise.  The  most-noted  quote  from 

his  new  book  belongs  to  its  protagonist  suck,”  as  the  grunts  put  it.  His  book  concen- 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Petraeus,  commander  trates  on  observing  Petraeus  and  his  divi- 
of  the  101st.  About  a  week  into  the  war  sion  up  close  without  commenting  at  great 
last  spring,  he  said  to  Atkinson,  “Tell  me  i  length  about  the  run-up  to  the  war  or 

how  this  ends.”  Atkinson  considered  it  - 

a  “private  joke”  at  the  time,  but  it  soon 
became  Petraeus’  mantra. 

Atkinson,  51,  has  unassailable  credentials  ! 
in  this  field.  He  has  written  four  books  re-  I 

lated  to  war,  with  another  two  in  the  works 
on  World  War  II  campaigns  in  Sicily  and 
in  Western  Europe.  His  father  is  a  former  j 

infantry  officer.  As  a  writer,  he  considers  i 

war  “my  theme.”  ! 

With  that  background,  he  feels  “some  Atkinson’s  political  views  at  the  time, 

obligation  to  be  an  interlocutor  between  the  In  the  postwar  epilogue,  however,  he 

military  and  the  public.  There  aren’t  many  speaks  frankly.  Petraeus  and  his  soldiers 

of  us  who  have  spent  much  of  our  lives  try-  had  performed  well,  taking  relatively  few 

ing  to  understand  military  culture  and  what  casualties,  and  showing  both  restraint  and 
the  Army  does.”  Beyond  that,  he  considers  courage  in  battle.  But  they  “were  better 
war  a  useful  lens  for  exploring  who  we  are,  i  than  the  cause  they  served.”  It  was  “vital  not 
even  if  it  sometimes  “requires  looking  i  to  conflate  the  warriors  with  the  war.”  The 

through  the  glass  darkly.”  casus  belli  for  the  war,  that  Iraq  posed  an 

When  I  interviewed  Atkinson  recently,  |  imminent  threat  to  America,  ”was  inflated 
I  knew  how  he  felt  about  the  war  today  but  and  perhaps  fraudulent.”  And  if  “the  war’s 

not  a  lot  about  his  doubts  while  he  was  predicate  was  phony,  it  cheapened  the 

traveling  with  the  troops  through  the  heat  sacrifices  of  the  dead  and  living  alike.” 

and  dust  storms  last  spring,  “embracing  the  So  I  asked  Atkinson,  who  has  captured  so 


“There  aren’t  many 
of  us  who  have  spent 
much  of  our  lives 
trying  to  understand 
military  culture  and 
what  the  Army  does  ” 


Atkinson’s  political  views  at  the  time. 

In  the  postwar  epilogue,  however,  he 
speaks  frankly.  Petraeus  and  his  soldiers 
had  performed  well,  taking  relatively  few 
casualties,  and  showing  both  restraint  and 
courage  in  battle.  But  they  “were  better 
than  the  cause  they  served.”  It  was  “vital  not 
to  conflate  the  warriors  with  the  war.”  The 
casus  belli  for  the  war,  that  Iraq  posed  an 
imminent  threat  to  America,  ”was  inflated 
and  perhaps  fraudulent.”  And  if  “the  war’s 
predicate  was  phony,  it  cheapened  the 
sacrifices  of  the  dead  and  living  alike.” 

So  I  asked  Atkinson,  who  has  captured  so 


well  the  glory-filled  allied  struggle  in  World 
War  II,  whether  he  felt  the  new  book  was 
somewhat  hollow,  documenting  the  wrong 
war  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 
Did  he  have  mixed  feelings  about  his  own 
effort? 

“There’s  nothing  mixed  about  it  at  all,” 
he  fired  back.  “I  was  against  the  war  before, 
during  and  after  it.  I  have  no  mb(ed  feelings 
about  the  hundreds  of  dead  soldiers  —  it 
was  a  poor  use  of  their  lives.  I  was  certain 
last  March  that  we  as  a  nation  had  not  done 
all  we  could  to  make  sure  lives  were  not 
lost,  but  I’m  dogmatic  about  it  now.” 

Doubting  the  war,  and  with  another 
book  due,  why  had  he  put  his  life  on  the 
line  to  cover  it?  “I’m  as  weak-kneed  as  the 
next  fellow  in  terms  of  getting  killed  or 
wounded  in  a  war,”  he  admitted.  “You  have 
to  pick  and  choose  in  putting  your  life  on 
the  line.  I  just  felt  it  was  part  of  my  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Post  and  as  a  reporter,  that  I 
will  share  some  of  the  risks.” 

Now,  as  a  scholar  of  World  War  II,  the 
lesson  he  draws  is  “that  if  you’re  going  to 
fight  a  global  war,  whether  it’s  against  the 
Axis  in  the  1940s  or  against  terrorism 
today,  nothing  is  more  vital  than  nurturing 
a  powerful,  righteous  coalition.”  Failing 
to  do  this  has  placed  a  tragicially  unfair 
burden  on  our  militaiy.  “They  took  down 
a  country  the  size  of  California  in  three 
weeks,”  he  pointed  out,  “but  there  was  not 
much  thought  devoted  to  the  question  of 
what  happens  next.  It’s  astonishing  how 
little  thought  was  given.”  And  he  cited 
Machiavelli’s  warning, 

many  ‘War  begins  where  you  will, 

“  SD6Ilt  where 

^  you  please.” 

But  what  about  the 

rStd.nd  argument  that  leaving  Iraq 

,  now  would  dishonor  the 

r0  3.I1Q  soldiers  who  have  died 

/  docs/*  George 

Bush’s  military,”  he 

replied,  “but  the  country’s  as  a  whole,  and 
the  collective  proprietorship  means  we 
collectively  decide  if  it  is  used  properly 
and  the  cause  is  worth  their  sacrifice  — 
and  whether  that  cause  should  be  trun¬ 
cated  or  we  stay  there  forever.” 

So  what  can  newspaper  correspondents 
do  now?  Wars  that  last  as  long  as  this  one 
inevitably  become  “corrupt,”  Atkinson  said. 
“Even  righteous  wars  corrupt  soldiers  and 
documenting  that  is  one  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  reporters.  A  more  concerted  effort  to 
watch  this  inevitable  process  of  corruption 
is  a  hard,  but  an  important,  task.”  0 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


KRT's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
contributors. 

IT'S  AN  HONOR  TO  SHARE  YOUR  WORK  WITH  THE  WORLD. 


COMMENTARY 

The  Miami  Herald  —  Leonard  Pitts  Jr. 

This  Miami  Herald  columnist  won  the  Commentary  Pulitzer  Prize  for  "fresh, 
vibrant  columns  that  spoke,  with  both  passion  and  compassion,  to  ordinary 
people  on  often  divisive  issues,"  said  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board. 


BREAKING  NEWS  PHOTOS 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  —  David  Leeson  and  Cheryl  Diaz  Meyer 

Dallas  Morning  News  staff  photographers  David  Leeson  and  Cheryl  Diaz 
Meyer  won  the  Breaking  News  Photography  Pulitzer  Prize  for  "eloquent 
photographs  depicting  both  the  violence  and  poignancy  of  the  war  with 
Iraq,"  said  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board.  They  are  pictured  here  in  Iraq  in 
April  2003. 


KRT  delivers  complete  coverage  you  can  count  on 


58  news  organization  contributors  *100  correspondents  in  Washington,  D.C. 
71  reporters  overseas  •  27  foreign  bureaus  •  150  Pulitzer  Prizes 
1,000  print  and  electronic  clients  worldwide 


ETHICS  CORNER 


Many  in  media  gave  him  ‘free  ride' 


All  it  would  have  taken  was  a  call  to  the  cops  to  expose 
the  former  ‘USA  Today’  writer’s  embellishment 


JACK  Kelley’S  legend  begins  in  August,  1982,  a  month 
before  the  launch  of  USA  Today.  John  J.  Curley,  the  editor, 
is  stretched  out  on  his  office  floor,  barely  breathing.  Kelley 
is  tearing  up  Curley’s  clothes,  applying  CPR.  Suddenly 
Curley  opens  his  eyes,  and  surveys  his  wrecked  shirt.  “I’m 
Sony,  Mr.  Curley,”  Kelley  says.  “Here  are  your  buttons.” 

That  scene,  described  by  Freedom  Forum  President  Peter  S. 
Prichard,  in  his  1987  book.  The  Making  of  McPaper:  The  Inside  Story 
of  USA  Today,  was  typical  Kelley.  The  helpful  hero. 

Kelley  was  the  clean-cut  reincarnation  of  Richard  Harding  Davis, 


i  the  swashbuckling  foreign  correspondent 
j  j  of  a  century  ago.  And  the  most  famous 
I !  face  of  USA  Today.  It  was  why  so  many 

I  j  people  had  such  a  hard  time  believing  the 
I !  newspaper  when  it  announced  that  some 

j ;  of  Kelle/s  work  from  1993  to  2003  was 
j  [  either  fiction  or  stolen  fact. 

“He  was  a  great  reporter,  he  didn’t  have 
to  make  things  up,”  said  Prichard,  who  was 
USA  Todays  editor  from  1988  to  1994.  “He 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  you  would 

I I  expect  to  con  you.” 

i  In  fact,  Kelly  was  a  serial  con.  He  fooled 
j  Prichard,  all  of  the  other  editors  at  USA 
Today,  the  judges  who  handed  out  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliner  and  Pulitzer  Prize  awards, 
television  commentators,  and  the  media 
critics  who  watchdog  wayward  journalists. 

I  Kelley’s  most  cited  fabrication  was  a 
I  brilliantly  written  front-page,  first-person 
account  of  an  August  9, 2001  suicide 
bombing  at  the  Sbarro  pizza  restaurant 
: !  in  Jerusalem  that  killed  15  people. 

In  that  story,  he  explained  in  painful  de- 
!  tail  how  the  bomber  had  elbowed  his  way 
into  the  crowded  restaurant  and  recreated 
the  horror  of  three  men  being  decapitated. 


But  none  of  the  dozens  of  reporters  who 
covered  that  horrific  scene  —  including  the 
wire  services  and  the  Israeli  press  —  picked 
up  on  Kelley’s  story.  There  was  good  reason 


not  to.  “No  one  was  decapitated,”  Gil 
Kleiman,  foreign  press  spokesman  for  the 
Israel  National  Police,  informed  me  last 
month.  “We  would  have  told  that  to  any 
reporter  who  called  us.” 

It  wasn’t  until  the  USA  Today  internal 
reporting  team  went  to  Jerusalem  earlier 
this  year  that  any  journalist  bothered  to 
follow  up  Kelley’s  story  on  the  Sbarro 
bombing,  according  to  Kleiman. 

And  those  USA  Today  probers  found  out 
that  Kelley  lied  when,  among  other  things, 
he  said  he  had  seen  the  suicide  bomber. 


If  CNN  had  checked  out  Kelley’s  tale. 
Wolf  Blitzer  might  not  have  telephoned 
him  right  after  the  bombing  and  said: 

:  “Give  us  your  eyewitness  account.  What 
:  did  you  see  and  what  did  you  hear?” 

Howard  Kurtz,  media  writer  for  The 
\  Washington  Post  and  the  host  of  CNN s 
Reliable  Sources,  also  gave  Kelley  a  free  ride 
post-Sbarro.  Why  didn’t  Kurtz  contact  any 
Israeli  sources  or  interview  his  own  paper’s 
reporters  before  interviewing  Kelley? 

“I  don’t  see  how  the  Washington  Post 
or  any  other  paper  based  in  Jerusalem 
would  have  known  whether  Jack  Kelley 
was  telling  the  truth,”  Kurtz  replied. 

One  way  would  have  been  to  call 
the  cops. 

To  give  Kurtz  his  due,  he  broke  the  story 
in  the  Washin^on  Post  about  the  USA 
Today  probe  of  Kelley’s  misadventures. 

But  the  media  specialist  is  hesitant  about 
reprising  his  CNN  role  in  promoting  Kel¬ 
ley’s  infamous  fables.  “I  don’t  know  if  I 
want  to  personalize  this,”  Kurtz  explained. 

Kelley’s  Sbarro  saga  also  got  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  media  desk  at  The  New  York 
Times.  “We  found  his  story  totally  astonish¬ 
ing,”  recalled  Alex  Kuczynski.  “And  there 
was  nothing  anywhere  that  seemed  to 
contravene  it.  Maybe  we  were  too  trusting. 
These  days  you  have  to  be  triply  skeptical.” 

Marvin  Kalb,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Shorenstein  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics 
and  Public  Policy  at  Harvard  University, 
blames  the  Kelley  scandal  on  the  24-hour 
news  cycle.  “There  is  tremendous  pressure 
on  reporters  to  produce,”  Kalb  said.  “And 
reporters  think  the  only 
way  they  can  get  attention 
is  to  find  a  “holy  s— t’  stoiy.” 

Meanwhile,  Kelley  is 
about  to  lose  his  journalism 
standing. 

Last  month  USA  Today 
asked  The  National  Head¬ 
liner  Club  to  rescind  the 
award  he  won  in  2002  for 
his  Sbarro  bombing  story  —  the  first  time 
that  has  ever  happened.  “We  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  the  entry  and  think  it  is  undeserving  of 
your  prize,”  wrote  Karen  Jurgensen,  editor 
of  USA  Today.  ‘We  regret  that  such  a 
flawed  story  was  submitted  to  your  organi¬ 
zation  and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  learn  from  this  horrible  experience.” 

And  soon  Kelley’s  name  will  be  deleted 
from  the  Columbia  University  Web  site  that 
lists  the  finalists  for  the  2002  Pulitzer  Prize. 
That  will  hurt  the  most.  It’s  the  only 
Pulitzer  citation  the  paper  has  ever  had.  11 


With  tremendous 
pressure  on  reporters 
to  produce,  some 
think  they  need  to 
find  stories  literally 
too  good  to  be  true. 
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Matt  Davies 


2004  ^ 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  - 


His  work  sets  a  new  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  Matt  Davies,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  The  Journal  News,  has  won  this  year’s 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Editorial  Cartooning. 
The  Pulitzer  is  also  a  first  for 
The  Journal  News,  serving  New  York’s 
Westchester,  Rockland  and  Putnam 
counties. 

The  Pulitzer  jury  praised  Davies’ 
“piercing  cartoons  on  an  array  of  topics, 
drawn  with  a  fresh,  original  style.” 

We  applaud  Davies  —  and  all  of  our 
award-winning  journalists  —  whose  high 
quality  work  makes  The  Journal  News 
what  it  is:  the  leading  newspaper  in  our 
tri-county  market. 


Other  recent  national  award  winners: 
Ian  O’Connor 

Best  sports  writer  —  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

First  place,  column  — The  Associated  Press  Sfxjrts 

Editors  National  Contest 

Sam  Weinman 

First  place,  daily  news  reporting  - 
National  Golf  Writers  Association  of  America 
First  place,  game  story  —  The  Associated  Press 
Sftorts  Editors  National  Contest 

Elizabeth  J  ohnson 

First  place,  food  feature  writing  — 

The  Association  of  Food  Journalists 

and  if  the  Pulitzer  wasn’t  enough... 

Matt  Davies 

First  place,  editorial  cartooning  —  Herblock  Prize 


She  Journal  News 

WESTCHESTER  •  ROCKLAND  •  PUTNAM 
www.thejournalnews.com 


One  Gannett  Drive  •  White  Plains,  NY  10604  *  Phone  (914)  694*9300 


In  the  year  Hi  nee  the  Jayson  Blair  sea  ndal 
broke,  newsrooms  have  upped  standards 
and  self-scrutiny.  Is  this  enough  —  or  have 
ethies  probes  gone  too  far? 

Crime^ 

Punishment 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHEN  REPORTER  JaYSON  BlAIR  AND  THEN-TOP  EDITORS 

Howell  Raines  and  Gerald  Boyd  resigned  from  The  New 
York  Times  as  part  of  the  gravest  newspaper  scandal  in 
recent  U.S.  history,  the  fallout  spread  far  beyond  the 
Times’  midtown  Manhattan  headquarters.  From  Seattle 
to  Orlando,  newspapers  have  been  rocked  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  demands 
for  closer  scrutiny  of  reporters  to  drastic  changes  in  ethics  policies. 

In  the  12  months  since  May  2003,  when  Blair  quit  and  his  top  editors  were 
forced  out,  a  string  of  ethical  lapses  at  newspapers  large  and  small  have 
emerged  —  most  famously,  the  uproar  surrounding  Jack  Kelley  at  USA 
Today  —  with  most  accompanied  by  very  public  explanations  and  almost  all 
resulting  in  the  termination  of  a  reporter  or  photographer  (though,  rarely, 
a  supervising  editor). 

Some  claim  the  Blair  fallout  has  been  good  for  newsrooms,  and  long 
overdue  in  view  of  the  need  for  higher  standards  of  accuracy,  ethics  and  fair¬ 
ness.  “As  painful  as  Jayson  Blair  was,  it  was  a  wake-up  call  to  make  sure  your 
house  is  in  order,”  says  Greg  Moore,  editor  of  The  Denver  Post,  one  of  numer¬ 
ous  papers  that  either  created  or  expanded  ethics  policies  following  the  affair 
du  Blair.  “We  have  had  about  seven  or  eight  months  of  great  ethics 

Illustration  by  Edward  Sorel 
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VUmianwliodiedm 
Cuba  stny  alive  in  USA 


Following 
lead  of  The 
New  York 
Times  cor¬ 
rection  on 
Jayson  Blair, 
USA  Today 
offered  a 


having  to  spend  more  time  than  ever 
negotiating  new  guidelines  and  ethics 
codes,  often  demanding  that  certain  ele¬ 
ments  be  excised.  “The  key  concern  is  that 
someone  [does]  not  get  fired  for  some 
small  infraction,”  Foley  says.  The  Guild 
president  cited  several  examples  in  recent 
months  of  newspapers  that  either  tried 
to  push  through  new  guidelines  without 
proper  reviews  or  dismissed  reporters  on 
fairly  weak  grounds.  In  one  case,  a  midwest 
paper  Foley  declined  to  identify  fired  a 


—  GREG  MOORE/r/ie  Denver  Post 


discussions.”  Even  so,  ethical  controversies 
appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Others  worry  that  a  too-harsh  spotlight 
on  journalists,  and  obsessing  about  the 
most  minor  conflicts,  could  make  readers 
even  more  suspicious  of  reporters  and 
spark  paranoia  among  some  writers  that 
their  work  will  be  probed  too  closely. 

Linda  Foley,  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild-CWA,  fears  that  newsroom  credibili¬ 
ty  crackdowns  may  turn  into  witch  hunts. 
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reporter  for  lifting  several  paragraphs  from 
a  Web  site  for  a  feature  story  even  though 
the  writer  credited  the  source.  Foley  said 
the  reporter  was  later  rehired  after  a  guild 
appeal. 

Fred  Brown,  co-chair  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists’  ethics  committee, 
warns  that  too  much  focus  on  ethical  laps¬ 
es  could  take  attention  away  from  other 
journalistic  issues  that  are  just  as  vital. 

“More  attention  needs  to  be  placed  on  fair¬ 
ness,  accuracy,  balance  and  objectivity,” 
he  tells  E&P.  “Newsroom  managers  ought 
to  use  the  opportunity  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  how  you  do  your  job.” 

Another  heated  debate  surrounds  the 
issue  of  whether  liars  and  fabricators  in 
the  newsroom  should  be  given  a  second 
chance,  or  be  banned  from  the  business 
forever. 

In  any  event,  the  reaction  of  newspaper 
executives,  editors,  and  readers  in  the  Year  < 
of  Blair  strongly  indicates  that  the  industry  * 
will  never  be  the  same  again.  For  the  reper-  “ 
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cussions  from  ethical  crimes  shake  every 
newspaper’s  connection  to  society. 

“It  is  having  an  impact  on  the  media’s 
ability  to  appear  credible,”  says  Lucy 
Dalglish,  executive  director  of  the  Re¬ 
porter’s  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  which  represents  newspapers  and 
reporters  faced  with  legal  challenges. 
“When  a  news  organization  is  brought 
into  court,  the  other  side  or  a  prosecutor 
will  say  to  the  judge  or  jury,  ‘we  know  the 
media  lies  and  has  behaved  badly.”* 
Dalglish  pointed  to  a  case  in  May  2003 
involving  a  Virginia  televi¬ 
sion  station  accused  of 


cal  problems  surfacing  at  other  papers 
create  a  heightened  suspicion.  “The  conse¬ 
quences  five  years  ago  might  not  have 
been  the  same,”  says  Shelledy.  “Any  time 
the  industry  stops  to  study  itself,  that  is 
good.  But  there  can  be  an  overreaction. 
Was  it  an  overreaction  to  dump  Gerald 
[Boyd]  and  Howell  [Raines]?  Probably.” 

But  other  editors  who  have  had  to  disci¬ 
pline  reporters  and,  at  the  very  least,  ex¬ 
plain  to  readers  how  questionable  inci¬ 
dents  occurred,  say  red-alert  awareness 
and  ethics  probes  are  necessary.  Several 
contend  that  the  harsher 
spotlight  does  not  mean 


Sometimes  ethics 
probes  can  lead 
'  i  A  to  “a  real  overre- 
action”  or  a  witch  hunt. 

—  LINDA  FOLEY/The  Newspaper  Guild/CWA 


Blair-like,  some  contend  that  it  shows  how 
careful  journalists  now  have  to  be.  “I  don’t 
think  we  can  over-inspect,”  Ryerson  adds. 
“It  is  good  to  be  more  vigilant.” 

Don  Wycliff,  public  editor  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  —  which  terminated  a  freelance 
contract  in  March  with  a  16-year  foreign 
correspondent  after  he  admitted  fabricat¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  source  —  agrees.  “It 
has  made  everyone  super-sensitive,  which 
is  a  good  thing,”  he  says. 

Sherrie  Marshall,  executive  editor  of 
The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  which  fired 
reporter  Khalil  Abdullah 
just  days  after  the  Tribune 


Any  time  the 

.  ^  y  industry  stops  to 

I  -  study  itself,  that 

— LUCY  DALGLISH  is  good,”  within  reason  —  jay 

Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  SHELLED Y/formerly  of  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


incorrectly  reporting  that  cocaine  had  been 
seized  from  the  home  and  business  of  the 
plaintiff,  who  eventually  won  a  $10  million 
judgment.  “They  kept  throwing  around 
the  name  Jayson  Blair  in  court,”  Dalglish 
recalls.  “And  we  see  that  all  the  time.” 

At  the  Poynter  Institute  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  —  an  institution  known  for  its 
valued  reviews  of  ethical  dilemmas  and  is¬ 
sues  —  inquiries  about  ethical  topics  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Steele,  the  Nelson  Poynter 

*  Scholar  for  Journalistic  Values.  “There  is 
=  a  lot  more  interest  involving  conflicts  of 

t  interest,  and  outside  work,  and  Web  blogs,” 
S  says  Steele.  “I  think  the  increase  has  been 
H  significant.” 

*  Liar  liar,  now  you’re fired 

I  Jay  Shelledy,  the  former  editor  of  The 
S  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  at  least  one  thing 
in  common  with  Jayson  Blair:  Both  men 
5  lost  their  jobs  on  May  1,  2003. 
g  They  are  also  linked  in  another  way, 

S  since  each  was  forced  out  due  to  ethical 
I  lapses.  Blair’s,  of  course,  was  of  his  own 
5  doing,  while  Shelledy’s  resulted  from  the 
°  misdeeds  of  two  of  his  former  reporters  — 

?  Michael  Vigh  and  Kevin  Cantera  —  who 
z  were  fired  after  selling  information  related 
5  to  a  story  to  The  National  Enquirer  and 
S  then  lying  about  it.  Shelledy’s  sin  was 
i  apparently  not  acting  swiftly  enough  to 
5  punish  the  two  reporters  and  ensure 
I  proper  damage  control. 

£  A  year  later,  Shelledy  contends  that  ethi- 


that  things  have  necessarily  grown  worse, 
only  that  they  have  gotten  more  exposure. 

“It  has  provided  another  vehicle  for  those 
inclined  to  think  we  are  part  of  the  liberal 
cabal  to  come  after  us,”  says  Dennis  Ryer¬ 
son,  editor  and  vice  president  of  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  which  withdrew  a  job  offer 
from  sports  columnist  Mike  Freeman 
several  months  ago  after  discovering  that 
Freeman  lied  about  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege.  Although  Freeman’s  sin  was  hardly 


incident  for  lifting  elements  of  a  story, 
echoes  that  view.  “The  Blair  situation,” 
she  says,  “certainly  has  made  editors 
want  to  talk  about  these  kinds  of  issues 
in  a  very  open  way.” 

Indeed,  in  both  the  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
graph  cases,  as  well  as  others,  editors  not 
only  cut  ties  with  the  ethical  scofflaws, 
but  also  wrote  detailed  explanations  in 
the  form  of  columns  or  articles  explaining 
exactly  what  occurred.  In  addition,  both 
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newspapers  conducted  extensive  checks 
on  each  reporter’s  past  work,  finding  in 
each  case  other  examples  of  improper  ac¬ 
tions.  “The  whole  corrections  and  accuracy 
business  has  gotten  a  real  boost  from  this,” 
Wycliff  points  out. 

The  New  York  Times  set  the  bar  high 
following  the  Blair  incident,  with  a  7,000- 
word  Page  One  treatise.  Since  then,  editors 
seem  compelled  to  not  only  dismiss  the 
wrongdoers,  but  tell  readers  exactly  why. 

“I  don’t  hear  anyone  saying  we’ve  gone  too 
far,”  says  Bill  Keller,  executive  editor  of  the 
Times,  who  took  over  for  Raines  last  year. 
“I  think,  by  and  large,  it’s  good.” 

USA  Today,  which  revealed  in  March 


behalf.  The  paper  laid  out  the  details  of 
Kelley’s  actions  in  a  front-page  package  of 
stories  that  also  spanned  two  inside  pages. 

“It  was  entirely  appropriate,”  Alex  S. 
Jones,  director  of  the  Shorenstein  Center 
on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy 
at  Harvard  University,  says.  “This  will  do 
nothing  but  make  reporting  better.” 

USA  Today  then  brought  in  three  of 
journalism’s  most  respected  veterans  — 
William  Hilliard,  Bill  Kovach,  and  John 
Seigenthaler  —  to  investigate  Kelley’s  work 
for  a  report  completed  last  month. 

“The  Jayson  Blair  thing  reminded  us 
that  we  owe  so  much  to  readers,”  says 
Elaine  Kramer,  managing  editor  of  the 


ing  but  highlighted  an  ethical  dilemma, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  chose  to 
explain  to  readers  on  several  occasions  in 
March  why  it  removed  two  journalists  — 
reporter  Rachel  Gordon  and  photographer 
Liz  Mangelsdorf  —  from  that  city’s  contro¬ 
versial  gay  marriage  story  after  the  two 
took  part  in  their  own  gay  wedding.  “There 
are  no  secrets,”  Chronicle  Managing  Editor 
Robert  J.  Rosenthal  explains.  “The  more 
people  who  understand  what  we  do,  the 
better  off"  well  be.” 

Guilty  until  proven  innocent? 

But  are  editors  being  swayed  to  react  too 
strongly  to  what  may  be,  in  some  cases. 


numerous  fabrications  and 
ethical  misdeeds  by  former 


“I  don’t  think  we 
can  overinspect,” 
even  if  leads  to 
losing  a  star  sports  columnist. 


Orlando  Sentinel.  “Not  only 
in  our  reporting,  but  also  our 


little  more  than  poor 
reporting  or  honest 


“We  still  get  people 
who  are  angry 
and ...  wave  Jayson 
Blair  at  us  as  a  stick.’’ 


—  DENNIS  RYERS0N/r/7e  Indianapolis  Star 


—  DON  ^HUCLlff /Chicago  Tribune  —  DILL  KELLER/rte  New  York  Times 


reporter  Kelley,  also  went  to  great  lengths 
to  explain  what  he  did.  After  Kelley  re¬ 
signed  in  January,  the  paper  assigned  five 
reporters  and  an  editor  to  review  10  years 
worth  of  his  work.  The  effort  resulted  in 
revelations  that  Kelley  not  only  fabricated 
stories  and  lifted  quotes,  but  also  lied  in 
speeches  and  coerced  others  to  lie  on  his 


assessment  of  our  reporting.”  The  Sentinel 
drew  attention  in  February  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  a  lengthy  front-page  explanation  of 
how  reporters  had  mistakenly  omitted 
certain  facts  about  two  people  who  were 
depicted  in  a  2003  series  on  the  dangers 
of  the  prescription  drug  OxyContin. 

In  an  episode  that  involved  no  wrongdo- 


mistakes?  While  few  would  argue  against 
coming  clean  about  a  known  fabricator  or 
plagiarist,  questions  arise  when  newspa¬ 
pers  start  feeling  the  need  to  explain  every 
journalistic  miscue  beyond  the  usual 
correction. 

And  have  some  newspapers  gone  too  far 
in  altering  day-to-day  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  during  the  past  year? 

At  least  a  dozen  papers  have  drawn  up 
new  or  expanded  ethics  guidelines  or 
reporting  codes  in  the  past  12  months. 

The  New  York  Times  led  the  way  with  a 
revised  policy  on  the  use  of  anonymous 
sources  and  attributions  that  requires  at 
least  one  editor  to  know  the  identity  of  a 
confidential  source.  The  Times  also  hired 
a  public  editor  and  a  standards  editor, 
both  new  positions. 

“We  looked  at  whether  this  will  mean 
it  is  harder  for  us  to  get  information  w'e 
really  need,”  Keller  says  about  the  new 
sourcing  policj’.  “I  have  not  yet  seen  a  case 
of  a  legitimate  news  stoiy  that  we  didn’t 
pursue  because  of  that.” 

At  The  Washington  Post,  a  similar  policy 
review  occurred,  resulting  in  additional 
guidelines  that  require  the  identity  of 
anonymous  sources  to  be  known  to  editors. 
The  review  also  bans  reporters  from  inter¬ 
viewing  off  the  record.  “I  don’t  expect  any 
problems  in  coverage,”  Executive  Editor 
Leonard  Downie,  Jr.  says  of  the  new  rules. 
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—  BEN  BRADLEE/former  editor 


1  feel  very 
strongly  that 
the  editor  has 
been  given  a  free  pass.” 

—  MARVIN  KALB/The  Shorenstein  Center 


—  TOMWICKER/author 


Should  editors  take  one  for  the  team? 


■  HILE  REPORTERS  INVOLVED  IN 
^  various  ethical  breaches  have 
t  been  punished  in  many  cases 
for  their  crimes,  few  editors  have  been 
suspended  or  fired  in  the  past  year  for  trans¬ 
gressions  that  occurred  on  their 
watch.  No  one,  for  example, 
has  been  reprimanded  at  USA 
Today  for  any  oversight  in  policing  I 

Jack  Kelley.  Some  longtime  news-  tr,  I 
room  veterans  say  those  in  charge  ' 

should  be  taking  more  of  the  ' 

responsibility,  more  of  the  heat. 

“The  editor  is  responsible  for  what 
goes  in  the  paper  —  it’s  his  ass,”  says 
Ben  Bradlee,  the  former  executive 
editor  of  The  Washington  Post.  “The 
honorable  thing  for  the  editor  to  do 
is  to  offer  to  resign.  There  is  no  Janet  I 

alternative.”  before 

Bradlee,  who  served  in  the  top  editor  post 
from  1968  to  1991,  cites  his  experience  in  the 
Janet  Cooke  scandal  of  1981,  in  which  Cooke 
was  fired  and  forced  to  give  back  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  a  story  on  a  heroin-addicted  child 
that  turned  out  to  be  fabricated.  “I  offered  to 
resign  the  same  day,”  he  recalls.  “If  the  editor 
is  given  the  responsibility,  it  is  his.  You  take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.”  Bradlee’s  resigna¬ 
tion  was  not  accepted,  but  it  was  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  counts,  he  says.  “Pm  not  saying  the 
editor  of  USA  Today  should  resign,  but  it  is 
her  responsibility,”  Bradlee  adds.  “If  you 
want  the  power ...  you’ve  got  to  take  the 
consequences.”  (f7&4  Today  Editor  Karen 
Jurgensen  declined  comment.) 

Marvin  Kalb,  who  spent  30  years  as  a  top 
correspondent  for  CBS  and  NBC  News  and 
is  now  a  senior  fellow  at  The  Shorenstein 
Center  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard  University,  echoes 
Bradlee’s  view.  “We  often  ignore  the  fact 
that  individual  journalists  should  be  under 
the  authority  and  control  of  editors,  man¬ 
agers  and  executive  producers,”  he  tells  E&P. 
“I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  editor  has  been 
given  a  free  pass.” 

Geneva  Overholser,  who  served  as  editor 
of  The  Des  Moines  Register  from  1988  to 

www.edltorandpublisher.com 


1995  and  has  been  an  ombudsman  at  the 
Washington  Post,  stops  short  of  calling  for 
the  resignation  of  editors  in  every  case  of  an 
ethical  lapse.  But  she  agreed  that  top  super¬ 
visors  bear  part  of  the  responsibility.  “In- 


Janet  Cooke,  in  happier  days  at  The  Washington  Post 
before  being  fired  for  fabricating  a  Pulitzer-winning  story 

post  evitably,  it  really  is  always  the  editor  who 
in  the  is  responsible,”  says  Overholser,  adding  that 
i^ooke  she  had  to  fire  a  plagiarist  at  the  Register  in 
tzer  the  early  1990s  but  did  not  leave  her  post 


because  of  it.  “I  don’t  think  the  editor  ought 
to  fall  every  time.  But  it  is  important  for 
those  in  charge  to  accept  responsibility.” 

Orville  Schell,  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  journalism  at  The  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  also  urges  newsroom  managers 
to  take  blame.  But  he  stresses  that  in  many 
of  today’s  large  newsrooms,  often  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reporters,  direct  supervision  by  an 
executive  editor  is  difficult.  “It  is  pretty  easy 
to  blame  the  boss,”  he  tells  E^P.  “But  an 
editor  does  set  a  tone.  When  a  tone  is  set 
to  do  whatever  it  takes,  people  will  do 
whatever  it  takes.” 

“Depending  on  the  case,  the  supervisor  or 
supervisors  should  also  be  held  responsible,” 
adds  Tom  Wicker,  who  covered  politics  for 
more  than  30  years  for  The  New  York  Times. 
He  warns  that  news  organizations  should 
have  more  institutional  safeguards.  “The 
main  lesson  is  not  who  to  blame,  but  that 
we  don’t  have  enough  checking  systems  in 
place,”  Wicker  says.  “A  liar  or  a  plagiarist 
ought  to  be  easier  to  detect.”  —JoeStrupp 
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The  massive  report 
on  Jack  Kelley’s 
sins  “was  entirely 
appropriate.”  —  alexs.jones 

Shorenstein  Center  at  Harvard  University 


'  ELAINE  KRAMER/r/re  Orlando  Sentinel 


After  shifting;  two 
reporters  off  the 
gay  marriage  beat: 
“There  are  no  secrets.” 

—  ROBERT  ROSENTHAL/Sar?  Francisco  Chronicle 


“I  think  there  will  be  skirmishes  as  our 
reporters  tiy  to  get  more  on  the  record. 
You  are  seeing  much  fuller  explanations 
of  when  things  are  not  on  the  record.” 

In  a  survey  of  more  than  400  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  last  summer,  21%  said  they 
had  implemented  new  policies  in  light 
of  the  Blair  scandal,  with  more  than  80% 
of  them  saying  anonymous  sources,  pla¬ 
giarism,  corrections  or  conflict  of  interest 
were  the  key  elements  of  the  new  code. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  set  new 
policies  said  they  would  terminate  an 
employee  who  violated  them. 

At  several  newsrooms,  such  as  The 
Denver  Post,  The  Seattle  Times,  The  Buffa¬ 
lo  (N.Y.)  News,  Chicago  Tribune  and  USA 
Today,  editors  are  instituting  everything 
from  new  conflict-of-interest  rules  to 
procedures  aimed  at  finding  out  if  readers 
believe  accuracy  is  being  maintained. 

“The  feeling  was  that  we  wanted  it  spelled 
out.  we  didn’t  have  anything  specifically 
written  down,”  says  Adell  Crowe,  staff 
development  editor  at  USA  Today,  which 
created  a  new  editorial  ethics  policy  — 
before  the  Kelley  controversy  broke  — 
that  addresses  rules  for  accepting  free 
gifts,  taking  freelance  assignments, 
quoting  sources  exactly,  and  using  bylines 
and  datelines  in  the  most  honest  way. 

The  Denver  Post  ethics  policy  went 
from  a  one-page  guideline  to  a  16-page 
manual,  according  to  Moore.  “It  is  really 
built  on  disclosure,”  he  says.  “There  is  a 
pretty  hefty  section  on  financial  invest¬ 
ments  and  community  involvement.” 

The  guidelines  warn  staffers  to  avoid  any 
activity  that  could  create  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  that  they  made  financial  gains  by 
acting  on  information  gathered  through 
reporting,  tried  to  influence  a  company 
stock,  or  are  so  deeply  invested  in  a 
company  that  reporting  appears  biased. 

Other  ethical  policy  changes  include 
The  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
reviving  a  previous  practice  of  seeking 
regular  input  about  accuracy  from 
sources  named  in  stories.  Each  week, 
the  Tacoma  paper  sends  a  letter  to  nine 
sources  chosen  randomly  from  its  stories 


during  the  previous  seven  days  asking 
if  they  were  improperly  quoted  or  if 
the  story  had  any  other  problems. 

“We  found  about  half  a  dozen  things  in 
the  past  year  [from  this  practice]  that 
resulted  in  a  correction  or  an  apology  to 
a  source,”  says  David  Zeeck,  the  paper’s 
executive  editor.  “It’s  a  way  to  spot-check, 
and  I  think  editors  are  more  aware.” 

Last  month,  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram,  started  random  fact¬ 
checking  of  articles  after  they  appear. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  is  among 
several  newspapers  taking  background 
checks  a  step  further  by  employing  new 
plagiarism-detection  software  for  Op-Ed 
pieces  following  revelations  that  the 


Lies  don’t  talk,  they  Blair:  A  woman  reads  the  massive 
New  York  Times  “correction”  that  ran  on  May  11,  2003 


president  of  Central  Connecticut  State 
University  lifted  material  from  other 
sources  for  a  column. 

Cracking  the  codes 

But  with  any  new  change  in  proce¬ 
dures,  particularly  at  union-represented 
newsrooms,  the  fallout  can  be  mixed. 

While  nearly  every  journalist  would 
likely  support  improvements  to  ensure 
accuracy  and  objectivity,  some  union 
leaders  say  the  new  guidelines  and  stan¬ 
dards  are  often  being  rammed  down 
their  members’  throats  too  quickly  and, 
in  some  cases,  unfairly.  “This  whole  bur¬ 
geoning  of  ethics  codes  runs  into  prob¬ 
lems,”  says  Foley  of  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  represents  members  at  more  than 


100  papers,  many  of  which  are  imple¬ 
menting  new  ethical  controls.  “A  lot  of 
them  are  subjected  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  and  can’t  just  be  put  into  place.” 

One  paper  in  Pennsylvania  fired  a 
reporter  after  accusations  of  plagiarizing 
from  the  Web,  but  could  not  complete 
the  termination  without  going  through 
the  proper  investigative  process,  Foley 
says,  adding  that  the  case  is  now  headed 
for  arbitration. 

Guild  executives  also  targeted  some 
of  the  new  policies,  such  as  a  provision 
in  the  proposed  Seattle  Times  guidelines 
that,  they  say,  indicated  reporters  could 
be  considered  in  violation  if  their  choice 
of  friends  created  a  potential  conflict. 

‘That  is  too  restrictive,”  Kathy 
Mulvey,  the  guild’s  director  of 
contract  administration,  says 
about  the  provision  that  was 
eliminated.  “It  could  be.  too 
broad.”  Times  officials  did  not 
return  calls  seeking  comment. 

Others  question  whether 
some  of  these  guidelines  are 
necessary,  indicating  that  good 
reporters  should  know  not 
to  lie,  steal,  or  put  themselves 
:  in  conflicting  situations.  “This 
,  is  not  rocket  science,”  says 

Macarena  Hernandez,  the  San 
ssive  ’ 

2003  Antonio  Express-News  reporter 

who  gained  fame  when  her 
editor,  Robert  Rivard,  exposed  Jayson 
Blair  for  plagiarizing  a  Hernandez  story. 
“Any  honest  reporter  with  an  ounce  of 
common  sense  knows  the  guidelines 
under  which  you  operate.” 

Throwing  heat 

But  the  scofflaws  who  have  been  caught 
breaking  the  rules  are  not  the  only  jour¬ 
nalists  who  have  been  affected  by  the 
post- Blair  crackdown  and  ethical  micro¬ 
scope.  Seemingly  honest  journalists  who 
have  likely  followed  the  rules  all  along  say 
they  too  feel  the  heat,  either  from  closer 
scrutiny  of  their  work,  new  guidelines 
and  restrictions  on  reporting,  or  backlash 
from  the  public.  In  many  cases,  the  re¬ 
porters  don’t  mind  the  added  precautions 
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—  claiming  it  helps  their  reputation  to 
increase  accuracy  —  but  others  say  it  has 
made  life  more  complicated. 

“We  work  harder  to  put  people  on  the 
record  who  don’t  want  to  be.  We  have  to 
be  more  vigilant,”  says  Dan  Balz,  a  na¬ 
tional  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post, 
commenting  on  the  Post’s  recently  tight¬ 
ened  anonymous-sourcing  rules. 

Craig  Rose,  a  reporter  at  The  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  and  a  former  Guild  unit 
chair,  agrees,  saying  a  new  policy  at  his 
paper  has  also  cut  into  the  anonymous 
source  use.  “There  is  much  more  scrutiny, 
a  higher  threshold,”  he  admits.  ‘They  are 
also  back-checking  stories  more  random¬ 
ly.  The  paper  does  not  want 
that  kind  of  issue  here.” 


For  other  journalists,  knowing  that 
their  stories  may  be  scrutinized  more 
closely  has  forced  them  to  think  about 
re-checking  the  little  things.  “I’ve  found 
myself  taking  much  more  care  and  dou¬ 
ble-  and  triple-checking  things,”  says  Ron 
Martz,  a  veteran  reporter  at  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution.  He’s  also  using 
background  stories  from  other  publica¬ 
tions  less  to  avoid  unknovwngly  repeating 
elements  from  the  story.  “I  will  not  take  a 
chance  of  putting  in  a  phr2ise  or  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  might  resemble  something 
someone  else  did.” 

Rex  Bovraian,  a  regional  reporter  at  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  said  he  solic¬ 
its  more  little  details 
during  interviews  to 


avoid  second-guessing  later:  “I’ve  made 
more  of  a  point  of  getting  people’s  phone 
numbers  just  in  case.”  Shelby  Oppel,  a 
higher  education  reporter  at  The  Oregon¬ 
ian,  called  back  a  source  quoted  weeks 
earlier  for  a  story  that  was  held  to  make 
sure  everything  still  checked  out.  “I  hope 
I  would  have  done  that  before,  but  I’m 
sure  I  would  now,”  she  says. 

But  John  Hanchette,  an  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  University  and  former  Pultizer 
winner  for  Gannett,  warns  that  too  much 
focus  on  reporter’s  practices  can  backfire. 
“There  is  a  point  [at  which]  there  is  a 
chilling  effect,”  he  tells  E&P.  “If  a  reporter 

- — j  knows  that  every  quote 

t  is  going  to  be  ques- 


Some  new  rules 
can  be  “too 
restrictive 
or  “could  be  too  broad.” 

—  LEN  mmil/Washin0n  Post  '  —  KATHY  MULVEY/Tlie  Newspaper  Guild 


—  MACARENA 

HERNANDEZ/Sd/7  Antonio  Express-News 


Bart  Richards,  former  editor 
of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 


pennState 

College  of  Communications 

Bart  Richards  Award 
for  Media  Criticism 

The  Penn  State  College  of  Communications  is  pleased  to 
announce  Lori  Robertson,  managing  editor  of  American 
Journalism  Review,  as  winner  of  the  2003  Bart  Richards  Award 
for  Media  Criticism.  The  award  recognizes  distinguished 
contributions  to  the  improvement  of  print  or  broadcast 
journalism  through  responsible  analysis  or  critical  evaluation. 

It  will  be  presented  Thursday,  May  20,  during  a  ceremony  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Judges  cited  the  “analytical  quality”  and  the  “breadth  and 
depth”  of  Robertson’s  work,  which  was  a  compilation  of  six 
articles  that  appeared  in  American  Journalism  Review  between 
Jan.  1,  2003,  and  Dec.  31,  2003.  Judges;  Caesar  Andrews, 
Gannett  News  Service;  Stu  Chamberlain,  ABC  News;  and  Wil 
Norton,  University  of  Nebraska.  (www.coinin.psu.edu/bart) 
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He  found  himself 
“triple-checking 
things”  and  using 
fewer  background  stories. 

—  RON  MARTZ/r/je  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 


—  RENRAGDIKIAN/'The  Media  Monopoly” 


papejr 
but 

tions  about  Jayis 

—  MARGARET  SUl 


iipdated'the 
’s  ethics  code 
s|till  gets  “ques- 
on  Blair.” 

LIVAN/r/ze  Buffalo  News 


tioned,  every  nuance  investigated,  I  think 
that  will  diminish  enterprise.” 

Investing  in  public  trust 

Ben  Bagdikian,  author  of  the  noted 
1983  book  The  Media  Monopoly,  says 
recent  ethical  lapses  do  not  indicate  a  rise 
in  the  plagiarism  crime  rate.  “It  is  nothing 
new  except  that  the  public  is  much  more 
aware  of  it,”  he  says. 

But  John  Seigenthaler,  who  spent 
more  than  40  years  at  The  Tennessean  in 
Nashville  —  including  20  years  as  editor 
and  publisher  —  strongly  disagrees  that 
little  has  changed  over  the  years.  “I’ve 
been  astounded,”  says  the  veteran  news¬ 
man,  who  has  helped  investigate  Jack 
Kelley’s  misdeeds  for  USA  Today.  “Each 
of  these  incidents  ...  has  served  to  sap 


some  of  the  credibility  of  the  media.” 

But  Seigenthaler  adds  that  newspapers 
are  doing  the  right  things  to  build  back 
trust.  “The  disclosures  and  corrections 
will  overcome  that,”  he  predicts. 

Despite  the  intensive  newsroom  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  perception  —  or  reality  — 
of  shaky  ethics,  several  editors  report 
feedback  from  readers  challenging  their 
papers  for  being  accurate  or  honest,  or 
asking  questions  about  how  newsroom 
policies  are  being  adjusted  to  avoid  a 
Blair-like  incident. 

“When  I  go  out  and  talk  to  a  communi¬ 
ty  group,  I  always  get  questions  about 
Jayson  Blair,”  says  Margaret  Sullivan, 
editor  and  vice  president  of  the  Buffalo 
News,  which  updated  its  ethics  code 
within  the  past  year. 


A  survey  of  1,200  adults  last  summer  by 
the  Pew  Research  Center  for  the  People 
and  the  Press  showed  most  respondents 
had  a  low  opinion  of  the  media  following 
revelations  about  Blair.  But  results  indi¬ 
cated  those  opinions  had  not  changed 
much  from  a  similar  poll  conducted  prior 
to  the  Blair  scandal,  and  the  percentage 
who  believed  news  organizations  tried  to 
!  cover  up  mistakes  actually  fell,  from  67% 
in  2002  to  62%  last  year,  indicating  the 
Times’  report  on  Blair  may  have  helped 
its  image. 

“We  still  get  people  who  are  angry  at 
the  Times  and  wave  Jayson  Blair  at  us 
as  a  stick,”  the  Times’  Keller  says.  “But 
not  nearly  as  much  as  before.  I  think 
we’ve  gone  a  considerable  distance  in 
rebuilding  the  public  trust.”  11 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

IF  ONLY  NEWSPAPERS  COULD 

grow  revenue  and  circulation 
as  fast  as  they  are  incurring 
health  insurance  costs,  happy 
days  would  truly  be  here  again, 

I  financial  executives  say. 

“Health  care  costs  have  grown 
substantially,  in  excess  of  our  revenue 
growth,”  says  Alan  G.  Silverglat,  senior 
vice  president  and  CFO  of  Pulitzer  Inc. 
“Inflation  in  the  health  care  arena  has 
I  been  in  the  double  digits  —  and  we 
j  haven’t  seen  that  on  the  revenue  side. 

I  I  don’t  think  our  experience  is  any 
I  different  from  other  companies.” 

I  It  sure  isn’t. 

“I’ve  been  battling  double-digit  increases  for  seven  to 
eight  years,”  says  Bruce  Backer,  director  of  benefits  at 
Denver-based  MediaNews  Group.  And  looking  down 
the  road,  he  doesn’t  see  much  changing:  “What’s  going 
on  in  the  marketplace  that’s  going  to  change  it?  They’re 
not  going  to  stop  developing  new  technology  or  new 
drugs  or  address  the  uninsured.  Why  would  it  stop?  I 
think  it  may  slow  down,  but  I  don’t  think  it  will  stop.” 

Financial  and  human  resources  executives  inter¬ 
viewed  at  a  dozen  newspaper  chains  big  and  small  re¬ 
peat  essentially  the  same  story:  Health  benefit  expenses 
are  soaring  to  the  point  that  companies  can’t  come  close 
to  bearing  the  lull  cost.  If  it’s  any  comfort,  newspapers 
are  no  different  than  any  other  employer:  Soaring 
health  insurance  costs  are  confounding  all  American 
i  businesses. 

I  Like  those  businesses,  newspapers  for  years  now  have 

!  made  employees  feel  their  company’s  pain  by  paying 
!  more  of  the  health  insurance  tab.  So  far,  that  has  meant 
newspaper  employees  generally  pick  up  about  20%  to 
25%  of  their  health  insurance  premiums. 

At  many  papers,  however,  employees  soon  will  be  i 

paying  even  more  out  of  their  own  pockets,  in  exchange  I 
for  lower  overall  premiums.  Forget  20-buck  co-pays  for  | 
office  visits  or  lab  tests.  Think  the  high  deductibles  i 

you’ve  got  on  your  automobile  insurance. 

“What’s  your  deductible  on  your  car  insurance?  I 

$500?  $1,000?”  asks  J.  Holland  Powell,  president  and  I 
CEO  of  Selma,  Ala.-based  Benefit  Development  Group. 
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Medical  costs  are  bleeding 
company  profits — and  their 
employees’  take-home  pay. 
Here’s  a  look  at  what  lies  ahead. 
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EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  BENEFITS/CO-PAYS 


NEWSPAPED/COMPAMY 
Alameda  Newspapers 
Belo  Corp. 


The  (Baltimore)  Sun 


The  Denver  Post 

(Denver)  Rocky 
Mountain  News 


The  Detroit  News 
AND  Free  Press 

E.W.  Scripts  Co.* 

Knight  Bidder  * 

MediaNews  Group  • 

The  New  York  Times 


The  Providence 
Journal 

PUIJTZER 

Newspapers  Inc.* 
The  Sacramento  Bee 


BENEFITS  OFFERED/CO-PAYS _ 

AFLAC,  Delta  Dental  and  EAP  coverage 

HMD,  PPO,  POS  and  Consumer  Driven  Plans,  dental,  vision  and  mental 

health  coverage. 

Union  employees  now  pay  25%  of  the  cost  of  medical,  dental,  and  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  plans.  Company  cannot  increase  employee  share  by  more 
than  four  percentage  points  in  any  year. 

Union  employees  pay  20%  of  HMD  Kaiser  or  Pacific  Care  health 
plans.  Dental  coverage  offered  by  DeltaCare  or  Delta  of  Colorado. 

Union  employee  share  of  plan  cost  is  capped  at  14%  per  single 
coverage  and  17%  for  family  coverage.  Premiums  may  be  increased 
by  two  percentage  points  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  20%  of  the  total 
premium  for  health  insurance  coverage. 

Co-pays  range  from  $15  to  $70  depending  on  employee  salary. 

Costs  for  prescription  drugs:  $10  generic,  $15  brand  name, 

$30  non-formulary. 

HMD,  PPO,  dental,  vision,  mental  health.  Depending  on  plan, 
company  covers  80%. 

United  Health  Care,  dental,  vision  and  mental  health.  Depending 
on  plan,  company  covers  on  average  80%. 

HMD,  PPO.  Depending  on  plan,  company  covers  70-75%  of  costs. 

$15-$20  co-pays;  for  generic  drug  co-pay,  $5-$15. 

The  Benefits  fund  is  self-insured  and  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Times  and  Newspaper  Guild  local.  Options  include  HMO,  PPO 
($5  co-pay  for  members),  discounted  prescription  drug  plan,  dental, 
vision  and  mental  health.  No  cost  to  members  for  single  coverage. 

United  Health  Care  HMO,  PPO  and  CIGNA  POS,  Lumenos  Healthcare  CDH. 
Company  pays  85%  of  the  premium  cost  of  medical  and  dental  coverage 
for  union  employees. 

HMO,  PPO,  dental,  vision,  mental  health  benefits.  Company  says  employee 
contribution  is  “below  industry  norms.” 

Kaiser  Blue  Shield.  Depending  on  plan,  union  employee  cost  of  coverage 
ranges  from  $246.44  per  month  for  a  single  employee  to  $985.82  for  those 
with  dependents. 

Sources:  Except  where  noted  with  *,  information  from  The  Newspaper  Guild/CWA.  Debbie  Thomas, 
contracts  committee  executive  secretary.  All  other  information  provided  by  the  company. 
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Powell’s  company  runs  human  resources 
functions  for  companies,  including  the 
newspaper  chains  Wicks  Communications, 
Boone  Newspapers  and  MainStreet  Newspa¬ 
pers.  “You  have  a  high  deductible  to  keep 
your  premiums  down,  right?”  he  asks.  “Well, 
totaling  your  car  [costs]  less  than  having 
1  a  heart  attack, 
yet  you’ve  only  got 
a  $20  or  $25 
!  deductible 
on  medical.” 

Raisin  health 

Medical  benefits 
are  probably  the 
most  valued  by 
employees  —  yet 
paradoxically  cause 
the  most  workplace 
fnction. 

The  autumn 
open  enrollment 
Detroit  Free  Press  City  periods  at  newspa- 
Desk  Reporter  Wendy  can  be  particu- 

Wendland-Bowyer  gets  fraught  with 

in  step,  on-site  °  , 

tension.  Consider 

the  response  of  Greg  Ebel,  the  vice  president 
of  human  resources  at  'fhe  E.W.  Scripps  Co., 
when  he’s  asked  how  the  company  commu¬ 
nicates  changes  in  its  benefits  each  fall. 

“Very  carefully,”  he  says. 

Afler  all,  Ebel  adds,  when  an  employee’s 
pay  is  going  up,  say,  3%  or  4%,  but  health 
insurance  costs  are  galloping  along  at  9%, 

10%  or  more,  the  company  faces  the  task 
of  educating  workers  about  the  health  care 
market,  and  what  individuals  can  do  to  con¬ 
trol  their  out-of-pocket  costs.  Scripps,  which 
is  self-insured,  picks  up  80%  of  total  health 
insurance  costs,  Ebel  says. 

“Every  single  bargaining  table  we  go  to, 
this  is  an  issue,”  Linda  K.  Foley,  president  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild-CWA  says  of  health 
insurance  costs.  Local  Guild  contracts  with 
newspapers  across  the  country  reflect  the 
steady  pressure  to  shift  costs  to  employees, 
and  to  cut  retiree  benefits,  she  says.  Every 
paper,  Foley  says,  has  already  instituted  such 
cost-cutting  measures  as  setting  co-pays  to 
encourage  purchase  of  generic  rather  than 
brand-name  prescription  drugs.  “We’re 
beyond  all  that  now,  because  the  costs  are  > 
still  escalating,”  she  says.  “It  seems  they’ve  | 
squeezed  everything  they  can  out  of  it.”  ? 

Many  locals  have  been  successful  in  l 

tempering  or  at  least  delaying  increases  in  * 
employee  out-of-pocket  costs.  Guild  journal-  5 
ists  at  The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  for  5 
instance,  pay  15%  of  the  premiums  for  their  i 
plans,  a  rate  well  below  the  industry  average.  ; 
At  Tribune  Co.’s  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Guild  s 
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contract  signed  last  year  calls  for 
employees  to  pay  25%  of  their  health 
insurance  plan  premiums.  The  con¬ 
tract  says  that  share,  widely  consid¬ 
ered  the  industry  average,  cannot 
he  increased  by  more  than  4  percent¬ 
age  points  in  any  year.  (A  Tribune 
spokesperson  said  the  company  does 
not  discuss  its  benefits  publicly.) 

Whether  daily  newspapers  have 
unions  or  not,  they  all  offer  health  in¬ 
surance.  In  last  summer’s  annual 
Newspaper  Industry  Compensation 
Study  (NICS),  all  455  responding 


Tina  Capiatrano,  a  health  nurse  at  The  Miami  Herald,  does  a 
pressure  check  on  security  supervisor  Eddie  Davis. 


blood 


daily  newspapers  said  they  offered  health 
insurance,  and  only  1%  did  not  also  extend 
coverage  to  employee  families.  The  study, 
conducted  by  the  Inland  Press  Association 
and  co-sponsored  by  five  other  industry 
associations,  provides  the  fiillest  picture 
of  health  insurance  benefits  among  dailies. 

Just  10%  of  newspapers  cover  100%  of  an 
employee’s  health  insurance  premiums,  the 
NICS  found.  On  the  other  extreme,  only  11% 
make  the  employee  pick  up  as  much  as  31% 
to  40%  of  the  premium  —  a  share  that  puts 
the  papers  on  roughly  the  same  level  as 
Wal-Mart,  which  requires  employees  to  pay 
one-third  of  premiums. 

The  greatest  number  of  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  pay  between  75%  and  80%  of  the 


over  year  after  year. 

The  idea  is  to  force  employees  to  consider 
the  cost  of  care.  Powell  and  other  HR  experts 
claim  the  convenience  and  apparent  low  cost 
of  plans  with  $20  co-pays  has  encouraged 
physicians  and  patients  to  overspend  on  care. 
“You  go  to  a  doctor  and  say,  I  have  a  tummy 
ache,  and  the  doctor  says,  let’s  take  a  CAT 
scan,”  Powell  says.  With  the  much  higher 
out-of-pocket  employee  expense  of  CDPs, 
the  hope  is  that  some  of  the  same  patients 
will  say,  “I’ve  got  a  tummy  ache,  and  you 
know  what?  I’m  gonna  take  a  swig  of  Pepto.” 

Dallas-based  Belo  Corp.  is  one  newspaper 
chain  that  has  begun  offering  a  CDP,  along 
with  a  range  of  more  traditional  HMO  and 


PPO  plans.  The  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  enrolled  in  the  CDP 
is  fairly  small  but  increasing,  says 
Marian  Spitzberg,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  human  resources.  “The  employ¬ 
ees  that  participate  in  the  [CDP] 
find  it  useful  to  find  out  more  about 
prevention,  and  they  think  a  lot  more 
about  their  own  health,”  she  says. 

Prognosis:  murky 

With  universal  coverage  through¬ 
out  the  industry,  the  whole  notion 
of  what  health  insurance  is  has 
changed,  some  newspaper  executives 
and  others  say. 

“Here’s  a  lesson  I  learned:  Benefits  aren’t 
meant  to  take  care  of  everything  or  every 
bill,”  Scripps  HR  chief  Ebel  says.  “They  are 
meant  to  make  sure  your  employees ...  can 
focus  on  their  jobs  and  they  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  being  wiped  out  financially, 
if  they  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  or  [get]  a 
certain  course  of  treatment.  It’s  not  meant 
to  pay  for  everything.” 

As  newspapers  shift  costs  to  employees, 
they  are  also  encouraging  them  to  re-think 
the  way  they  use  health  insurance.  In  general 
that  means  encouraging  visits  to  physicians 
and  other  care  providers  for  wellness  prac- 


Coming  soon — 


cost  (36%  of  the  responding  papers).  Dental 
insurance,  which  has  not  risen  nearly  as 
steeply  as  major-medical,  is  offered  by  94% 
of  newspapers,  but  employees  pay  much 
more  of  the  cost.  About  a  third  of  newspa¬ 
pers  (32%)  pick  up  less  than  60%  of  dental 
premiums. 

The  vast  majority  offer  a  choice  or  a 
combination  of  HMO  plans  (40%  of  news¬ 
papers)  and  PPOs  (83%).  Just  2%  opt  for 
self-insurance  in  their  medical  coverage. 

But  another  shift  may  be  on  the  way. 
Powell,  the  Benefit  Development  Group 
CEO,  says  the  future  of  health  insurjmce 
will  be  shaped  by  so-called  Consumer  Driven 
Plans  (CDPs),  such  as  UnitedHealthcare’s 
I  Plan,  a  menu  of  insurance  options  with 
co-pays  or  deductibles  ranging  from  $250 
to  $500  on  the  low  end  to  $1,500  or  $3,000 
on  some  plans.  The  maximum  employee 
out-of-pocket  costs  are  capped  at  $3,000 
to  $5,000  annually. 

Under  CDPs,  employees  set  aside  pre-tax 
dollars  in  “health  savings  accounts”  (HSAs) 
that  differ  in  a  key  way  from  the  accounts 
“  familiar  as  an  option  to  many  employees 
“  now.  Traditional  plans  effectively  discourage 
“  employees  from  setting  aside  large  amounts 
3  of  money  in  their  accounts  because  unspent 
S  money  disappears  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

«  Unspent  money  in  an  HSA  can  be  rolled 
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Magazines 
That  Make  History 

Their  Origins,  Development, 
and  Influence 

Norberto  Angeletti  and  Alberto  Oliva 
This  is  a  book  of  fundamental  importance  to  all 
who  are  passionate  about  journalism!  , 

Angeletti  and  Oliva  examine  and  analyze  in 
detail  those  international  publications  that  have 
revolutionized  the  magazine  marketplace  in  the 
20th  century,  some  because  they  created  a  niche 
for  themselves  and  others  because  they  created 
a  new  style,  offered  key  innovations,  or 
generated  a  phenomenon  that  continues  to  be 
relevant  today  in  modem  journalism. 

Over  2,000  specially  selected  color  photographs  ' 
illustrate  the  accounts  of  eight  periodicals — 

Time,  Der  Spiegel,  Life,  Paris  Match,  National 
Geographic,  Reader's  Digest,  jHola!,  and  People. 

'This  is  impiortant  magazine  history,  but  more 
than  that,  it  is  cultural  history. . . .  You've  loved 
these  magazines,  and  now  you  can  get  inside 
them  and  leam  about  the  people  who  made  and 
make  them.  You  will  not  be  able  to  put  this  book 
down." — Don  Ranly,  School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri 
JULY.  Paper  S45.00 
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At  some  pajiers,  the  message  about 
controlling  health  insurance  spending  is 
getting  through  in  another  way;  Employees 
are  audited  to  ensure  that  everyone  they  are 
claiming  on  the  plan  is  actually  eligible  for 
coverage. 

Detroit  Newspapers,  which  manages 
business  operations  of  Knight  Kidder’s 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Gannett  Co.’s  Detroit 
News,  introduced  in-house  auditing  about  18 
months  ago  in  an  effort  to  control  insurance 
costs  that  were  rising  upwards  of  20%  annu¬ 
ally.  “You  want  to  make  sure  that  all  the  right 
dependents  are  claimed  and  that  you  don’t 
have  a  lot  of  ex-spouses  on  the  plans,”  says 
Eandi  Austin,  Detroit  Newspapers’  vice 
president/human  resources  &  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  During  an  amnesty  period,  employees 
were  asked  to  confirm  the  names  of  family 
members  listed  on  their  coverage,  and 
reminded  that  they  could  be  liable  to  pay 
back  money  spent  on  ineligible  claimants. 

“We  had  a  lot  of,  um,  new  information 
provided,  let  me  put  it  like  that,”  she  says. 

So  far,  the  agency  has  been  able  to  drop  “a 
couple  of  hundred”  wrongly  claimed  depend¬ 
ents  from  the  insurance  rolls.  Austin  says 
the  papers  aren’t  trying  to  be  hard-nosed 
with  the  audit.  It’s  pursued  some  back  pay¬ 
ments  in  only  two  cases,  she  says:  “I  accept 
that  changing  your  health  insurance  form 
is  not  the  first  thing  on  their  mind  when 
someone  is  going  through  a  divorce.” 


tices  such  as  controlling  high  blood  pressure 
or  losing  weight,  while  discouraging  non¬ 
emergency  visits  to  the  ER,  expensive 
diagnostic  tests  and  prescription  remedies. 

Like  Scripps,  newspapers  are  also  paying 
more  attention  to  how  they  tell  employees 
about  plan  options.  Knight  Kidder,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  in  the  second  year  of  an  ambitious 
plan  of  educating  supervisors  and  managers 
—  the  people  employees  come  to  first  with 
benefits  questions  —  about  the  company’s 
plans  through  UnitedHealthcare.  “We’ve 
spent  more  time  communicating  the  think¬ 
ing  behind  the  plan  than  ever  before,”  says 
Human  Resources  Senior  Vice  President 
Mary  Jean  Connors.  “We  go  to  employees 
and  focus  groups  to  collect  their  thinking 
and  how  different  decisions  impact  them. 
We’re  making  sure  that  our  supervisors  and 
managers  understand  the  plans  because 
if  they  don’t  understand  it,  the  employee 
won’t  understand  any  better.” 

Knight  Kidder  came  to  that  conclusion 
the  hard  way.  Two  years  ago  the  company 
instituted  a  change  in  benefits  and  sent  word 
through  an  open-enrollment  package  sent 
to  employees’  homes.  The  next  day  workers 
stormed  to  the  office,  complaining  to  their 
supervisors  who  were  just  as  surprised.  “You 
can  imagine  the  uproar  about  a  significant 


Kansas  City  Star  Programmer  Michael 
Johnson,  on  one  of  the  paper’s  five  bicycles 

benefit  change  that  impacted  people’s 
paychecks,”  says  Shawn  Leavitt,  director 
of  benefits  at  Knight  Kidder.  “It  was  a 
bonehead  move  on  our  part.” 

Now  when  the  company  makes  changes 
to  benefits,  they  pore  over  the  details  with 
senior  management  in  a  two-hour  confer¬ 
ence  call  or  on-site  meeting.  “We  never 
make  it  an  issue  of  wanting  employees  to 
like  the  change  but  in  getting  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  makes  sense,”  Leavitt  says. 


Congratulations  to  the  winners  of  the 
2004  Mongerson  Prize 
for  Investigative  Reporting  on  the  News 


A  federal  bailout? 

The  health  insurance  mess  has  some  HR 
directors  thinking  aloud  about  something 
their  editorial  pages  might  find  unthinkable: 
a  government  health  insurance  program 
for  workers.  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.-based  Wick 
Communications  publishes  dailies  in  small 
markets  in  six  states,  a  geographic  nightmare 
when  it  comes  to  finding  a  health  care 
network.  But  Director  of  Human  Resources 
Thomas  W.  Riebock  says  the  chain  has  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  its  annual  increases  in  health 
insurance  to  single  digits  by  turning  the  job 
over  to  Holland  Powell’s  Benefit  Develop¬ 
ment  Group.  Long  term,  though,  health 
insurance  may  be  a  job  for  the  feds,  Riebock 
says;  “The  only  way  it’ll  change  is  if  the 
federal  government  comes  in.” 

Newspaper  Guild  President  Linda  Foley 
says  she  sees  the  difference  a  government 
program  makes  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Health  insurance  is  a  contentious  issue 
everywhere  “except  in  Canada,  where  they 
bargain  over  wages  because  there  isn’t  this 
1,000-pound  gorilla  in  the  room,”  she  says. 
“It  really  takes  a  whole  big  area  of  disagree¬ 
ment  and  tension  out  of  the  relationship 
because  you  don’t  have  to  deal  with  it.”  11 


$10,000 Mongerson  Prize 

Howard  Kurtz,  Washington  Post 

“Scandal  at  The  New  York  Times” 


The  Medill  School  of  Journalism  sponsors  the 
Mongerson  Prize,  honoring  journalists  who 
uncover  and  correct  incomplete,  inaccurate  or 
misleading  news  stories. 


The  prize  is  the  only  one  that  recognizes  jour¬ 
nalists  for  serving  the  public  interest  by  being 
watchdogs  of  news  coverage. 

Submissions  for  the  2005  Mongerson  Prize  are 
welcome  throughout  the  year.  Stories  must 
have  been  written  in  the  calendar  year  2004. 


$1, 000 Awards  of  Distinction 

Jim  Avila,  NBC  Nightly  News 

“Jessica  Lynch:  Fact  and  Fiction” 


Michael  Getler,  Washington  Post 

for  his  columns  questioning  the 
coverage  of  the  war  in  Iraq 


Entries  are  welcome  from  U.S. -based  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio,  television,  wire  ser¬ 
vices  or  online  news  oudets  readily  available 
to  the  American  public. 


Citation  of  Excellence 

Staff,  San  Antonio  Express-News 

for  its  work  in  exposing  the 
plagiarism  of  Jayson  Blair 


Applications  are  available  on  our  Web  site; 
WWW.  medill .  northwestern .  edu/ awards/ 
mongerson_site/index.htm 


1325  G  St.  NW,  Suite  730 
Washington,  DC,  20005 


Medill 
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III  Oi~  T-ir-rnr^ 


Old  journos  must  he  rolling  over  in  their  graves 


D  first  vegan  to  contend  for  a  major- 
party  presidential  nomination, 
Democratic  Congressman  Dennis  Kucinich 
offered  Washington  Post  staff  writer  Mark 
Leibovich  a  theory  about  why  reporters  were 
so  curious  about  his  no-meat,  no-fish,  no¬ 
dairy,  no-animal-anything  diet. 

As  a  teenager,  Kucinich 
worked  as  a  copy  boy 
at  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  “where  he  wit¬ 
nessed  the  appalling 
health  and  eating  habits 
of  the  press,”  Leibovich 
wrote  last  November. 

He  quoted  Kucinich  as 
saying:  “Journalists,  proba¬ 
bly  as  an  occupational  hazard, 
have  the  worst  diets.  So  I  think  that  their 
sjjecial  interest  in  my  diet  comes  from 
some  desire  [that]  they  have  to  eat  better.” 

But  if  Kucinch  were  to  pop  in  at  his 
hometown  newspaper  these  days,  he’d  find 
a  cafeteria  with  a  huge  salad  bar  and  fruit 
section  that  recently  added  an  entire  range 
of  low-carbohydrate  “Atkins  Option”  meals. 
He’d  see  flyers  for  Weight  Watchers  meet¬ 
ings  and  an  employee-organized  group 
that  takes  long  walks  at  lunchtime. 

At  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  cliche  about 
today’s  young  reporters  is  true:  After  work, 
they’re  at  the  gym,  not  at  the  bar. 

City  Hall  reporter  Angela  Townsend, 


URING  HIS  LOSING  RUN  AS  THE 


tional  change.  One  day,  she  was  approached 
by  the  PDs  indefatigable  rock  critic,  Jane 
Scott,  who  was  still  a  year  or  two  away  from 
her  2002  retirement  at  age  82.  Scott  had 
some  passes  to  the  opening  of  a  hot  new  club, 
but  she  had  a  scheduling  conflict.  Would 
Townsend  like  to  take  them? 

“I  said,  ‘I  can’t,  it’s  my  gym  night.’  So  she 
asked  another  reporter  and  he  said  he  had 
to  work  out,  too.  And  I  thought,  we’re  more 
than  40  years  younger  than  her  and  here  we 
are  wimping  out,”  Townsend  recalls.  Scott’s 
reaction?  “She  just  smiled  and  said,  “What’s 
wrong  with  you  young  reporters?”’ 

The  disappearance  of  the  stereotype  of  a 
journalist  as  a  hard-drinking  chain  smoker 
reinforces 
healthy  habits 

rejxirters  at 

a  journalist  in  .  ^ 

the  days  when  |.  jif* 

smoking  was 

allowed  in  the 

newsroom.  I  couldn’t  handle  that,”  says 
Susan  Vinella,  a  general  assignment  enter¬ 
prise  reporter  in  the  sports  department. 

As  for  making  a  habit  of  heading  to  the  bar 
right  after  work,  she  says:  “I  think  a  lot  of 
people  don’t  want  to  go  out  and  get  trashed 


Dennis  “Vegan”  Kucinich 
would  hardly  recognize  the 
place:  a  salad  bar  (above) 
and  Atkins  for  Life  frittata 
(left)  are  on  the  menu  at 
The  Plain  Dealer  cafeteria 


^ .  Editorial  writer  Joe 

■■  ‘m  - - ^  Frolik  has  seen  the 

changes  in  his  20-plus  yetu^  at  the  PD.  “The 
idea  then  was  that  drinking  is  part  of  the  job 
and  I  just  don’t  think  it  is  anymore,”  he  says. 
Lunch  for  many  newsroom  employees  used 
to  be  “a  couple  of  beers,  a  hamburger  and 
greasy  french  fnes”  and  the  PD  cafeteria 
offered  “pretty  much  a  lot  of  grilled  sand- 


now  34,  tells  a  story  about  herself  from  a  few  in  front  of  our  co-workers.  There  may  be  a  wiches,  just  that  kind  of  heavy  stuff.” 

years  ago  that  neatly  captures  the  genera-  little  political  correctness  that  way.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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“WEWEREALLWRCWG"  —  i:otd  former  us.  weapons  tnspectcr 


MOUNl  RUSH  TDWAR 


HOT  TOONS. 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


R 


EJECTION.  It’S 


part  of  the  process 
for  many  editorial 


cartoonists.  Their 


REJEOED 


newspapers  might 


kill  a  drawing  for  suspect  reasons 
(such  as  fear  of  bothering  a  politician 
or  an  advertiser)  or  legitimate  ones  (such  as 
saving  readers  from  tastelessness). 

“I  don’t  mind  getting  a  cartoon  killed  as  long  as 
I’m  being  encouraged  to  do  work  that  pushes  the 


limit,”  says  Rex  Babin  of  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  King 
Features  Syndicate.  “When  you’re  in  that  type  of  environment, 
you’ll  occasionally  go  over  the  line.” 

What  constitutes  “over  the  line”?  As  it  was  once  said  about 
pornography,  editors  know  it  when  they  see  it.  “It’s  a  moving  line,” 
says  Cynthia  Tucker,  editorial  page  editor  of  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution.  “It  may  change  with  the  subject.” 

Is  there  a  change  in  the  number  of  cartoons  getting  rejected 
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STEVE  breen/the  SAN  DIEGO  UNION- 

tribune/copi-ey  news  service 


CREDIT;  WILLIAM  BERRY/i 


today  compared  with  years  past?  No  one 
interviewed  could  say. 

Among  the  editorial  cartoonists  E^P 
talked  to  were  more  than  a  dozen  who 
almost  never  get  rejected.  “I  don’t  really 
have  that  problem  —  thankfully,”  says 
Walt  Handelsman,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winner 
with  Newsday  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  and 
Tribune  Media  Services.  Having  a  Pulitzer 
and/or  a  courageous  editor  obviously 
doesn’t  hurt. 

Cartoonists  also  avoid  spiked  drawings 
by  having  frequent  talks  with  their  editors 
during  the  idea  and  sketch  stages.  And 
some  creators  don’t  get  rejected  simply 
because  they  play  it  safe. 

But  drawings  do  get  killed  on  occasion 
—  which  led  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  to  create  the  annual 
Golden  Spike  Award  almost  a  decade  ago. 
And  E&P  (working  independently  of  the 
AAEC)  solicited  examples  of  nixed  draw¬ 
ings  dating  from  the  late  1980s  to  earlier 
this  year.  Here  are  the  stories  behind 
eight  of  these  cartoons.  11 


◄  Steve  Breen  The  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune 
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Rick  McKee  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 

A 


“A: 


Cartoonist  expected 
“an  uphill  battle.” 


(HP 


S  SOON  AS  I 
conceived 
this  idea,  I 

knew  I  would  have  an 
uphill  battle  getting  it 
on  the  editorial  page,” 

The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune’s  Steve  Breen 
says  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore-themed 
cartoon  on  the 
previous  page. 

Breen,  a  centrist  working  for  a  newspa 
per  that  has  strongly  supported 
President  Bush  and  the  Iraq 
war,  adds:  “I  can  disagree  with 
the  paper,  but  this  was  such  a 
big  issue  and  such  a  powerful 
cartoon.”  So  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winner  asked  if  the  February 
2004  cartoon  could  move  from 
his  usual  slot  to  the  Op-ed  page. 

The  answer:  no. 

Finally,  the  Union-Tribune  agreed  to  run 
it  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Sunday  “Insight” 
section’s  cartoon  roundup  —  meaning 
Breen  appeared  next  to  syndicated 
cartoons  in  his  own  paper.  “I  feel  it  was  a 
fair  compromise,”  says  Breen,  who  didn’t 
send  the  cartoon  to  his  syndicate  — 

Copley  News  Service,  owned  by  the  same 
company  that  owns  the  Union-Tribune.  ® 


GRACIOUS  CONCESSION 

speech  by  Democratic 
,  presidential  candidate 
A1  Gore  led  to  a  killed  cartoon 
for  Rick  McKee  of  The  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chroniele. 

As  McKee  tells  it:  “It  was 
December  13, 2000,  and  the 
election  fiasco  had  been  going 
on  for  more  than  a  month.  Gore 
had  pretty  much  used  up  all  his 
appeals  and  it  was  announced  that  morning 
that  he  would  concede  that  evening. ...  I 


Reluctantly  agreed 
pulling  made  sense. 


expected  him 
to  offer  a  very 
caustic,  caveat- 
filled  speech,  so 
I  drew  this  car¬ 
toon  to  appear 
on  the  14th. ... 
Gore  went  on 
TV  that  evening 
around  8  and 
gave  a  very 
statesmanlike, 
incredibly 
magnanimous 
speech.  My 
publisher  had 
the  cartoon 
pulled  £uid 
replaced  with 
a  syndicated  cartoon  at  about  9. 
He  felt  like  the  cartoon  did  not  re¬ 
flect  the  tenor  of  the  speech  at  all 
—  which  it  didn’t  —  and  might 
come  across  as  mean-spirited  as 
well  as  inaccurate.  Although  I  was 
disappointed,  I  had  to  reluctantly 
agree  that  pulling  it  was  probably 
for  the  best.” 

McKee  at  the  time  had  yet  to 
sign  with  King  Features,  so  he 
didn’t  need  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  send 
the  syndicate  the  Gore  cartoon.  0 


▼  Mike  Luckovich 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

FTER  DOING  THE  SKETCH  BELOW  digest  the  caitoon,”  she 

late  last  year.  The  Atlanta  Joumal- 
,  Constitution’s  Mike  Luckovich 
thought  it  would  be  approved  by  A/C 
Editorial  Page  Editor  Cynthia  Tucker.  “I 
don’t  get  turned  down  often,  and  she’s  got  a 
lot  of  guts,”  he  says.  But  Tucker 


rejected  the  idea.  Why?  Luck¬ 
ovich  says  coffin  images 
seem  to  bother  his  editor. 
Tucker  agrees.  “Readers 
see  images  of  caskets 
before  they  can 


Sensed  editor  didn't 
want  coffin  images. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


says,  leading  some  to 
possibly  get  the  wrong 
impression  that  the 
drawing  is  making  fim 
of  dead  soldiers.  She 
adds  that  while  the  A/C 
editorially  questions 
the  Iraq  war  and  feels  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  it  based  on  misleading  claims,  showing 
coffins  “comes  a  little  too  close  to  suggesting 
George  W.  Bush  is  more  directly 
responsible”  than  he  actually  is 
for  American  soldier  deaths. 

Another  nixed  Luckovich 
\  X  cartoon  showed  coffins 
''  spelling  out:  “We  lied.” 
Luckovich  is  a 
\  Pulitzer  Prize- 

winner  distributed 
^  \  by  Creators 

Syndicate.  Tucker 
was  a  2004 
Pulitzer  finalist 
for  her  A/C/Universal 
Press  Syndicate  column.  0 
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Bruce  Plante 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  Free  Press 

piriHE  1989  Bruce  Plante  cartoon 
drawn  after  the 


EDMEESE? 

VWO'S 

THAT? 


WWff'SA 


PlIECE? 

CtRFSE? 


1  shown  below 

massive  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  — 
was  rejected  by  what  is  now  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  Free  Press. 
The  editor,  who’s 
no  longer  with  the 
paper,  didn’t  like 
the  “s~t  happens” 
reference.  ' 

“My  argument  w£is 

that  I  didn’t  say  it  —  M 

the  reader  had  to  ^ 

infer,”  remembers 

Plante.  “But  they  His  paper  followed 
held  fast  -  until  the  a  magazine’s  lead, 
cartoon  was  reprinted  in  Discover 
magazine.”  The  Chattanooga  newspaper 
then  reversed  course  and  published  the 
oil-themed  drawing. 

The  Universal  Press  Syndicate-distrib¬ 
uted  Plante  said  he’s  had  only  two  other 
cartoons  (deservedly)  killed  in  his  nearly 
20  years  at  the  Times  Free  Press.  “They 
let  me  do  my  job,”  says  Plante,  the  imme¬ 
diate  past  president  of  the  Assocation 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  I 


A  HERD  OF  PORGETFUL  ELEPHANTS 


Bill  Day  Formerly  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 

WHEN  U.S.  Attorney  General  him)  and  United  Media. 

Edwin  Meese  was  deciding  David  Lawrence,  publisher  of  the 

whether  or  not  to  approve  a  i  Press  in  1988,  wrote  at  that  time: 

JOA  (joint  operating  agreement)  between  “Whatever  we  do,  we  cannot  win.  If  we 

are  not  tough  enough ...  we  are 
apple  polishing.  If  we  are  too 
tough  ...  maybe  we  are  seen  as 
reckless  bullies,  trying  to  force 
Meese  out  of  office  so  someone 
else  will  make  the  [JOA] 
decision.” 

After  The  Washington  Post 
published  a  story  about  the 
censoring  of  Day’s  work, 
the  Free  Press  published 
its  own  news-section  article. 
Accompanying  the  piece  were 
the  Day-created  Meese  cartoons  ra 
that  weren’t  allowed  on  the  - 
editorial  page.  11 


Wasn't  pleased  with 
Free  Press’  decision. 


I’m  pretty  deferential  to  my 
editors,”  he  says.  One 
Courier-Journal  ed¬ 
itor  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  j 
reason  for  reject-  ' 
ing  the  cartoon.  11 


Nick  Anderson  The  Courier- Journal 
Louisville,  Ky. 

WHEN  OPENLY  GAY  EPISCOPAL 

Rev.  V.  Gene  Robinson  was  am 

falsely  accused  of  inappropri-  1 

ately  touching  someone  last  fall,  Nick  Wi 

Anderson  of  The  Courier-Journal  in  Wi 

Louisville,  Ky.,  sketched  the  cartoon  at  tui 

right.  Did  he  think  it  would  get  approved  i  cai 

by  his  editors?  “It  obviously  was  going  to  I  An 

be  questionable  ”  recalls  Anderson  i  Knew  editors  wo]? 

Everyone  who  looked  at  it  laughed  out  question  the  sketch,  coi 
loud,  and  it  actually  got  a  thumbs-up  thi 

from  some  people.”  But  the  ultimate  Anderson  said  he  “w£ 

decision  was  no,  and  Anderson  opted  to  the  rejections.  “On  ques 


^16 'X  (vt-HNc, 
(t(S  h/'aji;  tvJ  Air 


ecu 
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YOU  WENT  A  LITTLE  FARTHER. 


YOU  DUG  A  LITTLE  DEEPER. 

And  That  Made  all 

THE  DiEEERENCE. 

The  Newspaper  Guild-CWA  proudly  celebrates  this  year’s  Guild  recipients  of  our 
profession’s  greatest  honor,  The  Pulitzer  Prize. 

David  Barstow 

New  York  Times 
Public  Service 

Anthony  Shadid 

Washington  Post 
International  Reporting 

Michael  Sallah,  Mitch  Weiss  and  Joe  Mahr 

Toledo  Blade 
Investigative  Reporting 

The  Guild  also  congratulates  Christine  Willmsen  and  Maureen  O’Hagan 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  winners  of  the  2003  Heywood  Broun  Award  for  their  series  exploring 
the  high  incidence  of  male  sports  coaches  who  are  sexual  predators. 


they  continue  to 
think  it’s  wrong. 

Then-Editorial 
Page  Editor  Michael 
McGough  says  “some 
of  Rob’s  cartoons 
immediately  after 
9/11  flirted  with 
suggesting  a  moral 
equivalence  between 
Osama  and  the  U.S. 

This  one  certainly  is  open  to  that  charge.” 

And  John  Craig,  editor  of  the  paper  at 
the  time,  says  one  possible  reason  for  the 
cartoon’s  rejection  was  that  it  was  “crude 
in  the  extreme  in  its  historical  analysis.” 

Rogers,  who’s  distributed  by  United 
Media,  says:  “Normally,  if  something  is 
killed,  I  accept  it  and  move  on.”  But  in 
this  case,  Rogers  felt  strongly  enough  to 
rewrite  the  Sept.  29,  2001,  cartoon’s 
dialogue  in  a  way  that  commented  on  the 
rejection  of  his  original  premise.  The  new 
words  read:  “I’ve  got  news  for  terrorists.  I 
won’t  be  afraid  to  criticize  my  country’s 
policies  at  home  and  abroad.  I  won’t  be 
afraid  to  scrutinize  the  president  and 
other  elected  officials,  even  if  it  means 
being  branded  unpatriotic.  Because  the 
minute  we  give  up  our  right  to  free  speech 
...  they  win.”  The  Post-Gazette  published 
that  version  on  Oct.  2, 2001.  1) 


Rob  Rogers  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

“America  was  still  mourning  heavily,” 
say  Post-Gazette  Op-Ed  Editor  John 
Allison  and  Deputy  Editorial  Page  Editor 
Reg  Henry  in  an  e-mail.  ‘The  cartoon  was 
like  standing  up  at  a  funeral  and  deliver¬ 
ing  a  eulogy  that  pointed  out  that  the 
deceased  was  a  real  jerk.”  They  add  that 
the  cartoon  “seems  mild”  today  but  that 


Rob  Rogers  did  this  “good  vs. 
evil”  cartoon  less  than  three 
weeks  after  9/11  —  and  the  Pitts 
burgh  Post-Gazette  would  not  publish  it 
during  that  hyperpatriotic  time.  “Emo¬ 
tions  and  feelings  were  too  raw,”  Rogers 
says.  They  probably  would  have  run  it 
six  months  later.” 


Did  he  draw  the  line 
too  soon  after  9/11? 


yiELU,  We’re  rot  evil 
OS^M^  B\N  INTCR... 
AUTHOUGW  WE  WD  HELP 
SUPPORT  HtM  A%A\HSt 
THE 


UNLESS  You  COUNT 
SUAUaHTERtNGt  HATiVe 

Americans,  slavery 

AW  NUKm& 
JAPAtAAS 
‘"evil.” 


5TARD  FbR‘'FREEDoM” 
AND  ‘'HUMAN  RIGHTS*. 
UNLESS  You  ASK  IRAQIS 
WHO  WED  because  of 
U.S.  sanctions  or 

PALESTINIANS 

killed  by  Ai 

AMERICAN- 

made 

WEAPONS. 


LIKE  I  SA\D...  IT’S  A 
CLEAR  CASE  OF  “Man’s 
inhumanity  To  MAN.” 


he  did  the  cartoon.  “I  hate  to  pat  myself  on 
the  back,  but  I  was  correct  in  my  point  of 
view  at  the  time,”  he  says,  noting  that  no 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  no  Iraq 
link  to  9/11  have  been  found.  Benfield 
adds:  “Now  the  cartoon  seems  kind  of  in¬ 
nocuous,  but  things  were  different  then.”  II 


Jimmy  Margulies  The  Record,  Hackensack,  n.j. 

Margulies  liked  the  Oscar-themed 
cartoon  enough  to  send  a  finished  version 
to  King  Features,  which  syndicated  it  to 
other  papers  without  questioning  it. 

More  than  a  year  later,  Margulies  is  glad 


Many  in  the  media  backed 
President  Bush’s  early  2003 
push  to  invade  Iraq,  but  there 
were  doubters  such  as  Jimmy  Margulies 
of  The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N  J.  Mar¬ 
gulies  submitted  a  sketch  of  this  cartoon 
around  the  time  of  last  year’s  Academy 
Awards,  but  The  Record  turned  it  down 
and  instead  published  another  of  his 

-  -  —  drawings  questioning 

gtek  the  invasion.  (Mar- 

j  «  ^  gulies  submits  about 

I  ^  ''  ^  Kalf-dozen  roughs 

I  “I  was  a  little  sur- 

-  prised  it  wasn’t  used, 

I  because  the  editors 
here  were  also  pretty 
“A  little  surprised”  skeptical  of  Bush’s 

cartoon  not  used.  n 

case  for  going  to 

war,”  recalls  Margulies,  who  usually  agrees 
with  Record  editors  on  non-Iraq  topics, 
too.  Editorial  Page  Editor  Richard 
Benfield  tells  E^P:  “I  had  no  problem 
with  the  Iraq  commentary,  but  I  thought 
the  cartoon  was  kind  of  flip.” 


For  Best 
Perform^ce 
in  a 

MISLEAMRG 

ROLE... 


reasons 
for  WAR 
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In  Nampa,  Idaho 
Press-Tribune 
pressman  Gabriel 
Guerrero  sets  ink 
levels  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  printing 
The  Idaho 
Statesman,  based 
in  nearby  Boise. 


Owyhee  Publishing’s 
Mark  Aman,  right,  Roy 
Taylor  (stacking),  Dave 
Downum  (leaning  at  left) 
and  Devan  Jones  (behind 
Taylor)  run  ‘Boise  Family' 
for  the  Statesman 


Five  papers  in  three 
states  pitch  in  to  print 
‘Statesman’  after  fire 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

JUST  BEFORE  DAWN  ON  THE  FIRST 

full  day  of  spring,  March  21,  5 

Boise  firefighters  extinguished  a  I 

blaze  in  The  Idaho  Statesman  l 

pressroom  in  half  an  hour.  But  by  then,  | 
recalls  Marketing  Director  John  Kridel-  \ 
baugh,  there  was  “substantial  damage  to  | 

two  of  the  color  units  and  two  of  the 
black”  on  the  nine-unit  Goss  Metro 
press  that  prints  the  state’s  largest  news¬ 
paper.  The  folder  also  was  damaged. 

Tlie  press  run  was  finished  two  hours  earlier,  and 
the  fire  was  attributed  to  a  hot  bearing,  says  Produc¬ 
tion  Director  Roger  Stowell.  But  with  so  much  dam¬ 
age,  he  adds,  determining  the  cause  is  difficult.  “I 
don’t  think  we’re  going  to  come  up  with  anything,” 
he  predicts,  “liecause  the  fire  department’s  already ... 
spent  hours  up  in  the  pressroom  looking  things  over.” 

Without  spreading  to  the  newsprint  storage  area, 

the  fire  burned  only  those  rolls  still  on  reel  arms. 


Pressroom  chief  Wade  Cordes 
(in  cap)  and  pressman  T.J. 
Rodriguez  examine  April  6 
copies  of  The  Idaho 
Statesman  at  the  Argus 
Observer’s  press  in 
Ontario,  Ore. 


INFIMI  EnNn 
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Where  publishing  lives. 


This  is  just  one  of  the  lessons  from  ifra’s  Newsplex 
initiative  for  demonstration,  training  and  research  in  next- 
generation  newshandling  techniques  for  the  converging 
marketplace  of  print,  broadcast,  online  and  mobile  media. 


There  are  nearly  60  Newsplex  Convergence  Guides  in  all, 
being  used  to  help  news  organizations  converge  success¬ 
fully.  For  more  information  visit  www.newsplex.org,  e-mail 
newsplex@ifra.com  or  call  +1.803.713-8S36. 


ii  J 


r 


IfraNewsplex  Convergence  Guide  No.  i: 


“Convergence  is  defined  by  the  marketplace,  by  the 
way  today’s  news  consumers  use,  mix  and  multitask 
media  in  this  information  economy.  It  is  about  more 
than  combining  technologies.  It  is  the  process  by 
which  a  media  company  grows  beyond  its  traditional 
form  and  formats  in  response  to  the  changing  media 
market.  ” 


r%  '] 


Guerrero  and  Neil  Bastian  (top)  reweb  a  Press-Tribune  tower 
after  a  web  break  at  the  start  of  a  print  run  of  Thrive  for  Boise 


“The  sprinkler  system  worked  very 
well,”  Stowell  says. 

Though  it  hurt  no  one,  the  5  a.m. 
fire  knocked  the  pressroom  out  of 
service,  forcing  the  65,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  to  rely  on  equipment  at 
papers  both  near  (daily  and  weekly 
competitors  in  Idaho  to  the  west) 
and  far  (in  central  Idaho,  eastern 
Oregon  and  western  Nevada). 

The  remarkable  result:  continu¬ 
ing  cooperation  <md  coordination 
among  six  sites  owned  by  five  com¬ 
panies  in  three  states  and  across 
two  time  zones. 

“We  did  not  miss  a  single  edi¬ 
tion,”  says  Kridelbaugh,  adding 
that  deadlines  shifted  “substantial¬ 
ly  earlier”  and  deliveries  were  often 
late  through  the  next  Sunday. 

Readers,  however,  were  informed 
of  the  reasons  and  how  the  paper 
was  coping.  In  that  first  week, 
some  days  were  better  than  others. 

Help  came  from  sites  as  small  as 
Owyhee  Publishing  Co.,  printer  of 
its  own  weekly  Owyhee  Avalanche 
and  commercial  work,  and  Wick 
Communications’  7,000-circula- 
WonArgus  Observer,  in  Ontario, 

Ore.  —  and  as  large  as  a  same-size 
sister  paper,  Gannett’s  Reno  (Neva¬ 
da)  Gazette-Journal,  which  also  prints  on 
Goss  Metros.  Pioneer  Newspapers’  18,329- 
circulation  Idaho  Press-Tribune  lent  steady 
assistance  from  Nampa,  30  minutes  west, 
and  The  Times-News,  Lee  Enterprises’ 
22,837-circulation  daily,  pitched  in  from 
Twin  Falls,  two  hours  east. 

BACKUP  FOR  THE  BACKUP 

Soon  after  the  Sunday  morning  fire, 
printing  moved  to  Nampa,  where  the  paper 
rolled  off  the  Press  Tribune’s  Dauphin 
Graphic  Machines  440  —  three  four-high 
towers  and  a  pair  of  two-high  stacks  in¬ 
stalled  18  months  earlier. 

Though  the  Press-Tribune  shares  some 
of  the  Statesman's  market  for  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  iheAvalanehe  competes  for 
some  commercial  work,  both  immediately 
made  press  time  available  for  the  States¬ 
man.  The  Press-Tribune  also  printed  copies 
of  the  Statesman’s  new  weekly  tab.  Thrive, 

Then  the  rescuer  needed  help.  The  day 
after  the  fire,  the  Press-Tribune’s  imageset¬ 
ter  power  supply  failed.  All  production  of 
both  dailies  then  moved  another  30  min¬ 
utes  west  to  Homedale,  where  Owyhee 
Publishing  uses  the  same  film  imager. 
“Luckily,  we  have  identical  machines  — 
25-inch  ECRM  Stingrays,”  observes 


Owyhee’s  vice  president,  Mark  Aman. 

Press-Tribune  Production  Director 
Daniel  Paris  says  that  with  computer-to- 
plate  output  in  the  offing,  repair  made 
more  sense  than  replacement,  and  his  im¬ 
agesetter  was  back  in  operation  a  day  later. 

Much  printing  for  the  Statesman,  howev¬ 
er,  remained  behind  in  Homedale,  where 
the  work  amounted  to  another  shift  for 
Aman  and  three  staffers  the  last  week  of 
March.  “We  were  running  16  to  18  hours 
a  day,  Monday  through  Thursday,”  says 
Aman.  “Friday  we  left  a  little  early.” 

Owyhee  runs  Goss  Community  SC  units 
and  folder  with  two  Web  Leader  Quad 
Stacks  for  four-color.  Top  speed  for  the  op¬ 
eration  is  about  21,000  copies  per  hour.  The 
plant  produced  runs  of 70,000  to  90,000 
copies  on  plates  burned  from  page  films 
generated  from  the  Statesman’s  PDF  files. 

While  page  files  were  not  a  problem, 
paper  size  certainly  was.  “I  don’t  stock  25- 
inch  [-wide]  paper,”  says  Aman,  “so  the 
Statesman  was  sending  its  rolls  over.”  But 
in  Boise,  he  continues,  they  use  45-inch  di¬ 
ameter  rolls,  “and  we  only  take  42  inches.” 
The  only  answer  was  to  “take  a  razor  knife 
and  start  whacking.”  Before  Spokane-based 
Inland  Empire  Paper  could  rush  delivery 
of  42-inch  rolls,  the  emergency  surgery  had 


sliced  off  a  lV2-inch-thick  layer  of 
newsprint  from  around  each  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  45-inch  rolls. 

Besides  the  extra  paper,  Owyhee 
also  needed  far  more  than  its  usual 
supply  of  color  ink,  which  the 
Statesman  also  trucked  over. 

As  the  Statesman  resumed 
using  at  least  part  of  its  press  on 
March  28,  producing  two  sections, 
the  puzzle  became  less  a  matter  of 
what  to  assign  to  which  print  loca¬ 
tion  than  what  to  print  on  which 
pages.  Limited  press  capacity  had 
made  the  paper  itself  the  puzzle, 
with  the  layout  changing  as  need¬ 
ed,  according  to  Kridelbaugh. 

Those  layout  issues,  however, 
had  started  right  after  the  fire. 

Boise  State  University’s  basketball 
team  was  playing  in  the  National 
Invitation  Tournament’s  second 
round,  and  the  Statesman  wanted 
to  ensure  that  its  game  coverage 
made  print.  Readers  saw  the 
sports  section  printed  as  part 
of  the  main  news  section.  Other 
changes  included  moving  stocks 
into  sports  on  occasion.  For  many 
days,  section  fronts  carried  notices 
directing  readers  to  content  they 
were  accustomed  to  finding  else¬ 
where  in  the  paper. 

‘SUNBAYTUSUNBAY,24/7’ 

For  eight  days  after  the  blaze,  Boise’s 
pressroom  was  entirely  out  of  commission. 

By  March  30,  Kridelbaugh  recalls,  “we 
printed  a  complete  package ...  on  our  own 
press,”  but  with  much  less  color  owing  to 
limited  press  capacity. 

Each  day  of  the  first  week,  Kridelbaugh 
explains,  “we  would  put  together  a  different 
printing  plan,”  depending  on  that  day’s 
needs  and  other  sites’  capabilities.  “Every 
day  it  was  like  putting  together  a  different 
puzzle.” 

During  that  first  week,  the  added  work 
it  was  doing  for  Boise  had  the  Press-Tribune 
operation  in  Nampa  running  “Sunday  to 
Sunday,  24/7,”  says  Paris.  “There  are  cer¬ 
tain  jobs  I’m  still  going  to  have  to  print 
for  them  for  a  while.” 

When  it  came  to  time  and  space,  what 
was  available  was  used.  On  scheduling  and 
deadlines,  Paris  says,  “we  ran  whatever  we  " 
had,  when  we  had  it.”  The  Press-Tribune  * 

editorial  staff,  he  adds,  “did  their  best  to  S. 

move  our  deadlines  ahead.”  As  for  page  | 

size,  “pretty  much  that  was  the  last  thing  ° 

[the  Statesman']  cared  about,”  says  Paris,  » 

who  remembers  using  three  different  cut-  j 
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offs.  In  fact,  cut-off  was  the  only  real  physi¬ 
cal  difference  between  the  Press-Tribune 
(2IV2  inches  deep)  and  the  Statesman 
(among  the  few  papers  still  running  to 
23  V8  inches).  “So  we  reduced  their  pages 
[to],  I  think,  94%,”  says  Paris. 

By  the  second  week 
of  April,  the  Press- 
Tribune  and  Owyhee 

■  Publishing  were  still 

y  printing  some  States- 

man  sections  “to  free 
up  time”  for  Boise  to 
repair  its  press,  said 

HH  Ak  Stowell,  who  expected 

Idaho  Statesman's  yp  running 

Roger  stowell  fally- by  late  April. 

By  midweek,  further,  farther,  assistance 
came  from  across  the  Snake  River:  The  On¬ 
tario  .d/gT/s  Observer  gave  its  film  size  to  the 
Press-Tribune,  which  then  sent  back  PDFs 
of  its  pages  for  that  size. 

After  printing  most  of  its  own  work,  the 
Argus  Observer  printed  112,600  copies  of 
the  Statesman’s  sports  section.  “That  took 
us  six  hours  to  run”  on  the  six-unit  Commu¬ 
nity  press,  says  Production  Manager  Wade 
Cordes.  His  crew  printed  their  paper’s  re¬ 
maining  work,  then  ran  off 44,000  copies 
of  a  shopper  for  Boise.  The  last  copy  came 
off  the  press  at  4  p.m.,  and  the  shopper  and 
sports  section  were  palletized  and  ready  for 
a  4:30  pickup. 

“Our  press  was  going  for  24  hours 
straight,”  saj's  Cordes.  Since  joining  the 
Argus  Observer  seven  years  ago,  he  says, 
“this  is  actually  the  first  time ...  that  we’ve 
run  the  press  like  that.” 

Upstream  and  back  in  Idaho,  The  Times- 
News  pressroom  in  Twin  Falls  also  put  in 
overtime,  when  it  printed  some  Statesman 
sections  that  couldn’t  be  squeezed  into  the 
Press-Tribune ’s  schedule.  In  his  account  of 
how  the  Statesman  continued  publishing, 
Press-Tribune  writer  Ben  Fletcher  reported 
that  Twin  Falls  rolled  its  newsroom’s  mid¬ 
night  deadline  back  to  6  p.m.  Times-News 
Pressroom  Manager  Paul  Kurowski  told 
Fletcher  the  Times-News  had  been  helped 
in  the  past  by  the  Idaho  Falls  Post  Register 
and  by  Pioneer’s  Idaho  State  Journal,  in 
Pocatello.  Noting  area  newspapers’  “long¬ 
standing  reciprocal  agreements,”  Fletcher 
said  his  own  paper  had  relied  on  the  States¬ 
man  and  Owyhee  Publishing  for  help 
during  past  production  problems. 

GOING  THE  EXTRA 423  MILES 

Long-distance  assistance  came  from 
Nevada,  where  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal 
took  on  Thrive,  Boise’s  colorful  weekly  be¬ 
gun  in  2002,  aimed  at  25-  to  34-year-olds, 


and  produced  on  heavier,  brighter  stock. 

Reno  was  limited  to  Thrive  and  other 
Statesman  products  with  comparatively 
long  lead  times  because  the  423-mile  drive 
to  Boise  takes  about  nine  hours  —  in  part 
because  the  route  runs  through  eastern 
Oregon,  and  “the  speed  limit  is  only  65 
there,”  notes  Kridelbaugh. 

“We  were  printing  in  Reno  to  get  the 
color,”  says  Stowell.  But  once  his  operation 
was  able  to  cut  back  the  amount  of  work  it 
needed  from  the  Press-Tribune,  the  press 
in  Nampa  was  able  to  take  on  Thrive  — 
greatly  reducing  delivery  cost  for  what  is, 
after  all,  a  free  publication. 

No  longer  handling  daily  Statesman 
runs,  Owyhee  continued  helping  out  into 
April,  with  volume  changing  from  day  to 
day  —  classified  for  three  days,  then  one¬ 


time  jobs  such  as  a  coupon  booklet,  real  es¬ 
tate  guide  and  television  program  listings. 

The  Statesmans  cost  of  outside  produc¬ 
tion  could  not  immediately  be  determined. 
As  it  would  with  any  other  outside  job  (it 
also  prints  a  couple  of  Oregon  and  Idaho 
weeklies  and  three  school  newspapers)  the 
Argus  Observer  pressroom  entered  figures 
for  paper,  ink  and  hours  into  a  spreadsheet 
that  it  passed  to  the  business  side. 

The  Press-Tribune  reported  that  help 
from  Homedale  came  at  minimal  cost. 

“At  some  point,”  Owyhee  Publishing  exec 
Aman  told  the  Press-Tribune’s  Fletcher, 

“I’ll  need  the  same  favor.” 

Back  in  Boise,  Stowell  recalls  when  roles 
were  reversed  within  the  past  year.  ‘The  last 
time  we  printed  the  Press-Tribune,”  he  says, 
“we  charged  them  cost.”  11 


The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times’  Heidelberg  Mainstream  is  the  centerpiece  of  its  new  production  plant 

Making  Mainstream  work 


Now,  only  its  first  buyer  isn 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

Barely  into  the  market  for  big 
newspaper  presses,  Germany’s 
Heidelberger  Druckmaschinen  AG 
already  is  getting  out,  and  likely  buyer  Goss 
International  may  acquire  another  unhap¬ 
py  first  customer  of  a  new  type  of  press. 
What  Heidelberg  wrought  and  Goss  bought 
will  be  of  continuing  interest,  as  the  indus¬ 
try  observes  the  outcome  of  the  sale  and 
the  performance  of  Mainstream  presses. 

After  holding  onto  a  slice  of  the  single¬ 
wide  web-offset  business,  Heidelberg 
aimed  for  a  larger  share  of  the  newspaper 
market  when  it  announced  the  doublewide. 


’t  using  the  4-by-l  press 

one-page-around  Mainstream  in  1999. 

Following  a  small  first  sale  in  Denmark, 
Heidelberg  built  two  more  Mainstreams 
for  an  English  plant  (part  of  a  planned  two- 
site  installation),  one  for  a  Quebec  plant, 
another  for  a  U.S.  daily,  and  seven  for  five 
sites  operated  by  three  French  printers. 

Mainstream  sales  stalled  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  manufacturers  saw  web 
press  business  in  general  suffer  even  as 
sheetfed  sales  perked  along.  Web  Systems 
management  changes  included  Robert  A. 
BrowTi’s  departure.  The  Harris  Graphics 
veteran,  promoted  to  Heidelberg-Harris 
president  in  1991,  became  Goss  CEO  in  ’02. 

But  well  before  Heidelberg  announced 
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Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics  Newsetter  System  and  ThermalAfeivs 


Plates  shorten  production  cycle  times  and  reduce  costs 


The  Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics  (KPG)  complete  Thermal  CtP 
solution  streamlines  production,  improves  quality  and  reduces  cost 
for  newspaper  printers  of  all  sizes.  Ask  your  KPG  representative 
how  the  Newsetter  system  can  contribute  to  your  bottom  line, 
or  contact  us  today. 

1.800.293.4284  www.kpgraphics.com 


Ideas 

Creating  QppOT  fliH/ t/eS 


Kodak  Polychrome 


©  2004  Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics.  All  rights  reserved.  Newsetter  and  ThermaWews  are  trademarks  of  Kodak  Polychrome  Graphics.  Kodak  is  a  trademark 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  used  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Transcontinental’s  Mainstream  began  printing  Montreal’s  La  Presse  in  a  new  plant  last  fall 


in  March  the  pending  sale  of  its  Dover, 
N.H.-based  Web  Systems  division  to  Goss, 
customers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had 
been  having  Mainstream  headaches. 

No  firsthand  information  was  available 
from  the  French  sites.  According  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Mainstreams  at  IPS  Group’s  two  sites 
are  in  ftill  operation,  printing  multiple  titles 
and  editions  of  quarterfolded  free  papers; 
two  Mainstreams  in  Toulouse  print  more 
than  200,000  copies  of  Le  Depeche  du  Midi 
and  five  regional  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
Berliner  tab  format;  and  two  Mainstreams 
near  Lyon  now  print  Le  Progres  (300,000- 
circulation)  and  supplemental  titles,  while 
a  third  will  do  the  same  at  St.  Etienne. 

Switching  to  offset  on  a  new-technology 
press.  The  Roanoke  Times  had  more  than 
the  usual  start-up  snafus  during  the  first  sbc 
months  —  high  paper  waste,  misregistra¬ 
tion  and  delayed  deliveries  —  problems  that 
gradually  have  abated.  Prepress,  consum¬ 
ables,  press  software,  and  training  contrib¬ 
uted  to  what  a  Heidelberg  spokesman 
called  “an  ongoing  battle.” 

Today,  “we  are  looking  very,  veiy  good,” 
says  Project  Director  Chip  Harris,  who  is 
“extremely  pleased  with  the  performance.” 
Noting  that  the  pressroom  has  met  or 
exceeded  set-up  and  production  goals  at 
consistently  high  throughput,  he  adds  that 
“it  seems  we  turned  the  comer  recently.” 

Harris  credits  Heidelberg  for  staying  on 
site  and  on  task  and  press  operators  for 
“coming  up  on  the  learning  curve  with 
eveiy  mn.”  Late  delivery  and  misregister 
are  no  longer  issues,  and  virtually  all  pasters 
are  problem-free  now,  he  says. 

Mis-sized  plates,  bad  sleeves 

Siemens  fixed  the  circumferential  regis¬ 
ter  in  November.  The  press  software  was 
calibrated  in  December.  The  last  problems, 
with  plates  in  Febmary,  were  traced  to  the 
vision  bender  and  to  a  discrepancy  between 
the  size  of  the  plates  that  were  received  and 
the  size  recorded  on  the  bill.  “We  very,  veiy 
rarely  bump  plates  now,”  says  Harris, 
adding  that  the  100,000-circulation  Times 
will  ultimately  go  to  the  larger  size. 

Though  not  a  common  occurrence,  one 
remaining  plate-related  issue  affects  the 
Mainstream’s  characteristic  cylindrical 
blankets.  If  a  plate  is  not  correctly  locked  in, 
Harris  explains,  it  can  tear  and  impact  the 
blanket.  “We’ve  got  to  still  do  some  more 
thinking  on  the  sleeves,”  he  says. 

Transcontinental’s  new  Metropolitan 
plant,  which  prints  Montreal’s  La  Presse, 
had  at  least  two  advantages  over  Roanoke; 
a  three-week  head  start  last  October  and  a 
crew  that  needed  training,  not  re-training. 


“We  had  a  good  start-up,”  reports  Trans¬ 
continental  Newspaper  Group  Senior  Vice 
President  Francois  Olivier,  adding  that  the 
Mainstream  (six  four-highs  and  two  five- 
highs  over  12  reels)  “is  performing  very, 
veiy  well.”  Since  fixed,  initial  problems  were 
traced  to  the  building  and  a  blanket  ship¬ 
ment.  “We  had  too  much  cold  air  coming 
in  the  building,  causing  web  breaks”  at  the 
splices,  says  Olivier.  Then,  from  early  De¬ 
cember  through  January,  defective  blankets 
caused  register  problems.  The  sleeves  were 
replaced  with  a  new  version  that  “has  been 
working  fine,”  Olivier  reports.  But  supplier 
Day  International,  he’s  heard,  will  revert  to 
the  non-defective  original  version  that 
worked  so  well  at  start-up,  because  the  new 
version  “doesn’t  have  the  same  longevity.” 

Apart  from  performance,  sleeves’  price 
and  availability  have  been  issues  from  the 
outset.  But  while  Olivier  concedes  that  “we 
would  feel  more  secure  with  two”  suppliers, 
he  says  Day’s  sleeve  blankets  have  been  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done  on  Heidelberg  commer¬ 
cial  presses  Transcontinental  uses  for  other 
work  (where  the  sleeves  did  not  have  the 
defect  found  on  those  for  the  Mainstream). 

The  Metropolitan  plant’s  two  operating 
teams  (12-hour  shifts)  were  also  trained  for 
maintenance,  with  most  of  that  handled 
during  the  day.  Of  the  60  hires,  only  seven 
had  some  knowledge  of  printing,  according 
to  Olivier.  Some  were  straight  out  of  school, 
while  others  had  experience  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Citing  electronics,  mechanics,  printing 
and  robotics,  he  says,  “we  make  sure  that 
each  of  these  competencies  is  present  in 
each  team.”  In  addition  to  training  with 
Heidelberg  and  Siemens,  the  teams  got  an 
early,  up-close  understanding  of  the  press 


by  helping  install  it,  explains  Olivier. 

After  two  years  with  two  presses,  “it’s 
been  colorful,”  remarks  John  Coons,  pro¬ 
duction  director  at  Manchester’s  Trafford 
Park  Printers,  one  of  Telegraph  Group’s 
two  main  print  sites  in  England. 

“As  a  prototype  press,  there  is  usually 
a  two-year  incubation  period,”  says  Coons, 
adding  that  all  such  new  equipment  must 
“go  through  the  debugging  process,”  re¬ 
gardless  of  manufacturer.  Now  printing 
the  Telegraph's  national  daily  edition  every 
night  and  all  of  the  relevant  supplemental 
publications  four  nights  per  week,  “it’s  just 
about  on  schedule,”  he  continues,  with 
“a  settled  and  consistent  performance” 
and  only  “minor  issues”  remaining. 

More  than  minor  are  Copenhagen-based 
newspaper  printer  Dansk  Avis  Tryk’s  issues 
with  its  five-high  and  four-high  towers  and 
jaw  folder  from  the  prototype  Mainstream 
developed  in  Dover  and  debuted  at  drupa. 

The  printer’s  lawyer,  Henrik  Bartels,  lists 
web-up  presetting,  web  breaks  and  heatset 
printing  among  “a  multitude  of  problems.” 
“Basically,  the  press  is  unable  to  print,”  says 
Bartels,  adding  that,  for  fear  of  losing  cus¬ 
tomers,  “it  hasn’t  run  since  the  summer  of 
2002.”  Until  then,  it  printed  “sellable  copies 
on  a  very  limited  number  of  occasions.”  He 
says  his  client  tried  using  the  Mainstream, 
then  had  to  transfer  jobs  to  another  press. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  says  Bartels,  the 
press  is  not  installed.  “Our  client  hasn’t  ac¬ 
cepted  it.”  Unable  to  sue  in  Denmark  “in 
this  particular  case,”  he  says.  Avis  Tryk  filed 
a  complaint  last  August  in  a  commercial 
court  in  Paris  (Heidelberg’s  French  firm 
sold  the  press).  In  a  streamlined  procedure, 
commercial  court  judges  (often  lay  judges. 
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I  Retro  21”  from  Pressline  Services: 
Use  less,  save  more.  Pressline  Services’ 
exclusive  Retro  21"  cutoff  technology  effectively 
reduces  page  sizes  through  innovative  engineering,  saving  substantial 
tons  of  newsprint  each  year.  This  revolutionary  breakthrough  will  increase 
your  savings  and  provide  an  immediate  return  on  investment.  It  all  adds 
up  to  a  big,  unforgettable  boost  to  your  bottom  line.  For  complete 
details  on  Pressline  Services’  exclusive  Retro  21"  cutoff  technology,  call 
314-533-0080  today.  www.presslineservices.coiii. 
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and  no  jury)  hear  motions,  responses  and 
expert  opinions  on  businesses’  disputes, 
then  render  appealable  decisions. 

Right  now,  says  Bartels,  “it’s  not  an  actual 
lawsuit.”  The  conclusion  of  an  expert  evalu¬ 
ation  in  Denmark  has  not  been  released. 

Web  Systems  suitor  Goss  has  been  down 
that  road  before.  Dismissed  in  1998,  a  suit 


brought  by  New  York’s  Daily  News  alleged, 
among  other  things,  faulty  technology  in 
its  prototype  Newsliner  press  with  an  early 
version  of  color  keyless  inking. 

Though  not  the  issues  at  the  moment, 
says  Bartels,  his  client  will  ask  that  its  press 
be  removed,  the  contract  terminated  and 
lost  income  awarded.  H 


The  Washington  Convention  Center  will  host  next  month’s  Nexpo  trade  show  and  conference. 

Navigating  the  next  Nexpo 

WHEN  THE  79th  Nexpo  OPENS  Online  revenue.  Buzz  breakfasts  before  each 
in  the  new  Washington  Con-  track  allow  informal  sharing  of  experiences, 

vention  Center  on  June  19,  Sessions  run  from  9  a.m.  through  mid- 


WHEN  THE  79th  NeXPO  OPENS 
in  the  new  Washington  Con¬ 
vention  Center  on  June  19, 
the  technology  exhibits  occupying  130,000 
square  feet  and  the  dozens  of  conference 
sessions  spread  across  four  days  will  offer 
something  for  every  part  of  newspaper  op¬ 
erations.  As  of  early  April,  242  exhibitors 
had  reserved  space,  with  more  expected. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  that  anyone  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  recalls 
the  exposition  and  conference  convening 
in  the  capital  —  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  changes  that 
will  bring  the  annual 
show-and-tell  event 
to  more  than  just  the  ^CL!?/Cap 
same  three  southern  ' 

cities  and  eventually  move  it  to  early  spring. 

Continuing  a  change  made  last  year, 
Nexpo  incorporates  the  former  winter  Su- 
perConference  sessions.  This  year,  besides 
established  tracks  for  pre-publishing,  press 
and  materials,  packaging  and  distribution, 
and  environmental,  health  and  safety,  the 
program  includes  sessions  on  new  media 
and  information  technology,  and  others 
that  correspond  to  the  concerns  of  two  pro¬ 
fessional  groups  holding  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings  in  conjunction  with  Nexpo:  the  NAA 
Classified  Federation  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Financial  Executives. 

This  year’s  sessions  at  the  world’s  largest 
newspaper  trade  show  are  geared  to  reduc¬ 
ing  costs  and  raising  profit,  circulation  and 
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online  revenue.  Buzz  breakfasts  before  each 
track  allow  informal  sharing  of  experiences. 

Sessions  run  from  9  a.m.  through  mid- 
or  late  afternoon.  The  exhibit  hall  is  op)en 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (to  3  on  Tuesday). 

Various  groups  will  meet  even  before 
Nexpo  starts.  The  Newspaper  and  Publica¬ 
tion  Flexo  Users  Group  heads  to  the  con¬ 
vention  center  on  June  18.  That  same 
Friday  will  see  two  day-long  meetings  — 
an  American  Management  Association 
seminar  and  an  .^\merican  Press  Institute 
workshop  on  "Future 

Vashington,  D.C.  Media  Scenarios"  — 

<8 

j  and  a  half-day  NAA 

symposium  on 
working  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Nights  at  Nexpo  feature  their  own  indus¬ 
try-related  gatherings,  beginning  with  the 
traditional  welcome  reception  immediately 
after  the  show  floor  closes  on  Saturday, 
continuing  with  a  Sunday  tour  of  The 
Washington  Post's  Springfield,  Va.,  plant 
and  its  big  keyless  presses,  and  concluding 
with  Monday  evening’s  carry-over  from  the 
SuperConference  —  separate  receptions  for 
prepublishing,  new  media/IT,  press/safety, 
and  packaging/distribution. 

For  anyone  still  on  band  after  the  booths 
are  broken  down,  the  classified  and  finan¬ 
cial  groups  will  still  offer  a  half-dozen  ses¬ 
sions  on  topics  critical  to  the  industry’s 
health,  ranging  form  readership  to  recruit¬ 
ment  revenue.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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If  we  make  our  decisions  based  on  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  clients,  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  our  own  best  interest  in  the  long 
run. 

Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA,  President 


THE  Newspaper  Facility  Design  Specialists 


DARIO  DESIGNS  INC.  WOULD  LIKE  TO  INVITE  YOU 
TO  NEXPO  2004  TO  CELEBRATE  OUR 

10th  anniversary 

with  10 

10x10  BOOTHS 
Come  visit  us  at 

PIAZZA  DELLA  DARIO  DESIGNS 


Booth  4444 
(1  -10x10) 


Booth  4533 
(1  -10x10) 
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DID  WE  SAY  4D  BOOTH  4444? 

508-877-4444 

www.dariodesigns.com 


FIRST  THINGS  FIRST 

The  following  are  some  of  the  "FIRSTS"  at  Dario  Designs; 

FIRST  and  only  architectural  firm  dedicated  strictly  to  the  newspaper  industry. 
FIRST  to  install  a  KBA  Comet  press  (Wenatchee, WA) ...  and  the  second  one 
as  well  (Bend,  OR). 

FIRST  to  install  a  WIFAG  press  in  Tulsa,  OK  (Dario  Designs  engineers). 
FIRST  to  install  a  MAN  Roland  GEOMAN  Press  with  Dynachange  capabilities, 
tower  to  tower  flying  plate  changes  (Grand  Rapids,  Ml). 

FIRST  to  install  TKS  4x1  Colortop  presses  (Salt  Lake  City,  UT). 

FIRST  to  win  NAA  booth  design  contest  at  NEXPO  three  times  in  a  row. 
FIRST  supplier  to  win  the  ING  "Ozzie  Newspaper  Award"  (Boston,  MA). 
FIRST  to  undertake  twelve  simultaneous  newspaper  projects  for  the  same 
company,  all  coming  in  on  budget  and  on  time.  This  project  was  the  bringing  of 
color  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

FIRST  to  have  a  team  this  large  and  with  this  much  experience  dedicated 
strictly  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

FIRST  firm  to  have  10  years  of  service  in  the 
newspaper  industry  with  the  following 
"Never  Say  Never"  track  record. 


NEVER  SAY  "NEVER  SAY  NEVER" 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  had  an  unsatisfied  customer. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  lost  a  design  competition. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  arbitration. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  mediation. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  to  court  or  trial. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  been  sued. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  not  been  paid, 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  needed  a  loan  for  cash  flow  or  payroll. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  not  grown  in  business  each  year. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  used  any  errors  &  omissions  or  malpractice 
insurance. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  stopped  trying  to  improve  their  quality. 

Dario  Designs  has  NEVER  lost  sight  of  what  got  them  where  they  are  today. 

DARIO  DESIGNS  has  worked  on  more  than  300  newspaper  projects  with 
a  team  who  has  experience  with  over  750  newspaper  projects ...  and  our 
team  has  grown!  This  is  the  largest  group  of  people  ever  assembled 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  design  of  newspaper  facilities. 


A  DARIO  i 
T/ DESIGNS 


NEWSPAPER 

ARCHITECTURE 

PLANNING 

CONSULTING 


205  WALNUT  STREET 
FRAMINGHAM,  MA  01702 
508-877-4444  FAX  877-4474 
www.darjodesigns.com 
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cartoons,  Daryl  Cagle  is  the  founding 
father.  As  far  as  I  know  he’s  the  first  — 
outside  of  syndicates  who  usually  only 
cany  their  own  artists  —  to  attempt  it.” 

Rogers  added  that  the  site  is  such  “a 
giant  smorgasbord”  of  cartoons  by  talented 
artists  that  “I  never  look  at  it.  If  I  happen 
to  see  the  perfect  cartoon  by  Steve  Sack  or 
Matt  Davies,  it  ruins  my  day.  I  can’t  get  the 
image  out  of  my  head  long  enough  to  come 
up  with  my  own!” 

Cagle  launched  the  site  in  1995  and 
hooked  it  up  with  Slate.com  (for  which  he 
does  three  or  four  cartoons  a  week)  in 
2000.  “I  started  it  as  a  personal  site,  and  it 
grew  into  a  showcase  for  my  cartoonist 

_  friends,”  said  Cagle.  “Then  it 

grew  into  being  a 
i  I  site  about  political 

cartoons.” 

■  Also  part  of  the 
~  ;  site  is  Cagle’s  blog 
C  about  editorial 
■ll  cartooning,  his 
~  ‘True”  comic  panel, 
i  and  more. 

||^‘  ;  Does  Cagle,  47, 

J  make  much  money 
from  the  site?  It’s 
...  ^  “more  a  labor  of  love 
than  a  real  business,” 
he  said.  “I  earn  most  of  my 
living  through  my  syndicate.” 
That  separate  venture  (http:// 
www.caglecartoons.com) 
distributes  the  work  of  Cagle 
and  other  cartoonists  to  about 
800  subscribing  newspapers, 
in  English  and  Spanish.  “I  also 
syndicate  two  columnists: 
conservative  radio  star 
Michael  Reagan  and  former 
Clinton-administration 
advisor  and  Fox  News  analyst 
Dick  Morris,”  Cagle  said. 

How  many  hours  a  week 
does  Cagle  sjjend  on  the  site 
and  his  own  drawing?  “Too 
many,”  replied  the  former 
National  Cartoonists  Society  president. 

Cagle  said  “newspapers  should 
understand  that  editorial  cartoons  are 
popular  with  their  readers,”  and  added: 
“Newspapers  print  political  cartoons  in 
isolation,  rotating  between  different 
cartoonists,  so  it’s  difficult  for  cartoonists 
to  develop  a  community  of  fans.  My  site 
shows  that  a  loyal  fan  base  can  develop 
where  editorial  cartoons  are  presented 
together,  in  one  place.”  11 


Drawn  to  the  Web 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


There  are  many  places  to  see  car- 
toons  on  the  Web,  but  if  you  want  to 
see  a  place  on  the  Web  with  many  car¬ 
toons,  Daiyl  Cagle’s  Professional  Car¬ 
toonists  Index  is  a  prime  destination. 
“I  typically  post  about  100  new  cartoons  per 
weekday,”  said  Cagle  —  with  contributors  includ¬ 
ing  Cagle  himself  and  about  200  ^ 

other  editorial  cartoonists  from 

the  U.S.  and  abroad.  ^ 

The  site  (http://cagle.slate.msn.com)  is 
seen  by  millions.  “Microsoft  doesn’t  allow 
me  to  give  out  specific  traffic  numbers,”  | 

Cagle  said,  “but  I  can  say  it’s  the  most  , 

popular  cartoon  site  on  the  Web.”  Many 
of  those  eyeballs  come  from  high  schools  i 

where  social  studies  teachers  are  required 
to  use  editorial  cartoons  in  their  lessons.  i 
Has  the  Iraq  situation  and  presidential  i 
election  raised  traffic  even  more?  “In  1  ^ 

general,  celebrity  news  is  more  pKjpulcU'  !  jfc  • ' 

among  my  readers  than  real-world  news,”  | 

Cagle  replied,  noting  that  the  site’s  most 
clicked-on  section  ever  contained  cartoons 

relating  to  singer  Janet  Jackson’s  bared  PpBW 

breast  at  this  yeeu^’s  Super  Bowl. 

“Obituary-cartoon  collections  on  the  site  ®  ® 

are  also  very  popular,  with  Bob  Hope  and  and  it’s  terrific  exposi 

Mr.  Rogers  getting  the  most  positive  e-mail  Ritter,  of  the  Tribu 

of  the  dead  celebrities,”  he  added.  Arizona  and  King  Fe: 

But  the  site  has  plenty  of  cartoons  on  noted  that  he  gets  a  1< 

the  most  pressing  issues  of  the  day.  people  seeing  his  cart 

Association  of  American  Editorial  Editorial  cartoonis 

Cartoonists  President  Mike  Ritter  said  of  hears  from  many  rea( 

the  site:  “It’s  the  best  presence  of  editorial  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaze 

cartooning  on  the  Internet.  The  way  it’s  work  on  Cagle’s  site. ; 

organized  by  topic  and  its  sheer  size  are  it  comes  to  creating  a 

awesome.  It’s  very  good  for  the  profession,  Web  site  dedicated  tc 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


When  A.F.L.  Web  Printing  experieneed  tremendous 
commercial  growth  over  the  years,  we  knew  we 
could  count  on  DGM  to  understand  our  unique 
requirements  and  to  offer  the  best  technology 
for  our  changing  needs.  It’s  important  to  know 
that  our  press  supplier  is  also  experiencing  positive 
^owth,  and  will  be  with  us  for  the  long  haul. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  we’ve  made  seven 

purchases  totaling  34  units  from  DGM.  With 
24/7  emergency  service  and  a  huge  inventory  M 
of  press  parts,  DGM  takes  care  of  our  needs,  ■ 
quickly  and  reliably. 

When  A.F.L.  is  ready  to  grow  again,  I  know 
that  DGM  will  be  there  to  help  us  achieve 
our  goals. 

Dennis  Forchic,  President 

A.F.L.  Web  Printing,  Vorhees,  New  Jersey 


Dauphin  Graphic  Machines,  inc. 

1.800.DGM.6119  •  717.362.3243 

www.dauphingraphic.com 


MAR 


The  BilCom  Group 
1-302-539-3763 
info@thebilcomgroup.com 
www.thebilcomgroup.com 

NEED  SPANISH-LANGUAGE  EDITORS 
OR  BILINGUAL  WRITERS  FOR  A  PROJECT? 

Our  team  of  award-winning  bilingual  journalists 
can  translate  stories  into  Spanish,  meticulously 
edit  copy  or  write  original  content  that  piques  the 
interest  of  Latino  readers. 


^IMl  USA^ 

Newspaper  Circulation  Supplies 
www.imiusacorp.com 
(800)  336-5803 


aseview' 

BLISHING  DIVISION^ 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  produaion  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


K  E  T  P 
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DENEX] 

SYSTEMS 

TECHNOtOGY 

V. 

Gary  Carroll 
8035  McKnight  Road, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15237 
412-369-3590  x240 
gcarroll@denexinc.com 
www.denex.se 

Track  Production  in  "REAL-TIME", 
see  Reports  "IMMEDIATELY"  and 
Control  Newsprint  "INVENTORY"  and 
"RUN-ABILITY"  with  DENEX  InfoTrack 
Systems!  Copy  counters  for  every  need. 
Even  a  sensor  that  connects  to  a  PC  to 
provide  a  simple  TOTALIZER! 


Route  Smart 

TECHNOLOGIES 

The  world's  most  intelligent  routing  system. 
1.800.977.7284 
info@routesmart.com 
www.routesmart.com 

The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

■  Balances  carrier  routes 

■  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

■  Prints  detailed  turn-by-tum  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

■  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contact  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 


LACE 


I 


11000  Regency  Parkway 
Cary,  NC  27511 
919-469-1984 
info@FormRouter.com 
www.FormRouter.com 

"With  FormRouter,  we  increased  online 
subscriptions  by  163%  in  two  months 
and  secured  pre-payment  from  80%  of 
these  orders. " 

Daniel  Williams 
Subscriber  Services  Manager 
The  News  and  Observer 
Raleigh,  NC 


MBMBeR  OF  THB  UULLBR  MARTINI  GROUP 


Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Phone:  (610)  694-9494 
Fax:  (610)  694-0776 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 


%  kba  TKS 


3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505  1150 
Fax:  (717)  505  1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
www.kba-print.com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography: 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 


Mike  Shafer 
Phone:  (972)  437-4466 
Fax:  (972)  437-5858 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 
1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75081 

The  TKS  ColorTop  product  line  includes  the 
ColorTop  7000  printing  at  85,000  CPH  and  the 
ColorTop  3100  singlewide  press  which  prints  at 
51,000  CPH.  Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our 
shaftless  towers  to  your  existing  press  and 
upgrade  your  inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords 
Call  (800)  2924308/(909)  929-1 169 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Trivia!  Trivia!  Trivia!  Invite  your  readers 
to  think  and  discover  with  irresistibly  in¬ 
teresting  syndicated  trivia  columns  now 
available  from  published  trivia  author,  J. 
Spencer,  The  Trivia  Queen.  Perfect  for 
NIE  programs.  www.TriviaQueen.com 
or  toll  free  866-TriviaQ. 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER  SERVICES 
IN  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA: 

•Temporary  Publisher  Replacement 
(Up  to  six  (6)  months  at  a  time.) 
•Newspaper  Management  Practices 
Audit  &  Review 
•Product  Evaluation  &  Advice 
•Quality  &  Production  Study,  &  Review 
•Financial  Planning  &  Budgeting 
•30  Years  Publisher  Experience 
L.  R.  (VERNE)  SHAULL 
GRAVERNE  ENTERPRISES  INC. 
(905)  734-9996  Fax:  (905)  734-9996 
Cell  Phone:  (905)  733D327 
Email:  lshaull@cogeco.ca 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.coin 

for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at: 

(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 
Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL 


Due  to  increased  business, 
Goss  is  able  to  offer  price 
reductions  on  over  30,000  parts 

1-800-323-1200 

www.gossintemational.com 


Executive  Search  Consultants 

“Our  Associates  are  former  newspaper  execs  with  over40years 

experience.  Call  me  for  a  confidenticil  discussion  of  your  needs.' 

Ron  Haas  &  Associates 

71 3-977-8955  Fax 71 3-977-9656 

e-mail:  rhaas(§rhaas.com 

Ron  Haas 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 

WS  PAPERS 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  )effrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  17  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations, and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

JP  % 

/  MFOIAfARTNIRs 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way.  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.ipmediapartners.com 


Advertisers  call  Michele  Golden  at  (6461654-5304 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO  GROUP  SERVICES 
Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  ^  *  j 

Newspapers  1 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Kickonbachcr  Media 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger-Valuations,  Sales,  Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedja.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage  Services 
Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions,  Mergers 
(661)  833-3834, 

Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
Newspaper  Sales/Appraisals 
Experienced  &  Confidential 
(307)  772-0003 
www.publicationsforsale.com 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  2147 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Newspaper 
Brokers 
Since  1923 

Please  call  to  discuss  your  options  in  a  sale. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Looking  To  Buy  Or  Sell? 
Free  Initial  Appraisals 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


Visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.mediamergers.coni 
for  details  and 
an  up-to-date 

list  of  available  properties 

or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  offices 


South/Souttieast 
Wren  Barnett 
(828)  749-6397 

Midwest/ 
National  Accts. 
David  Emmons 
(802)  254-8973 


Noitheast/Midwest 
John  Szefc 
(845)  291-7367 

Southwest 
Steve  Klinger 
(505)  524-0122 

Radio/TV/Cable 
Bob  Uahiman 


West/Mtn.States 
Steve  Heide 
(435)  260-8888 

Plains  States 
Mike  Kreiter 
(913)  897-4790 

Mid-Atlantic 
Kent  Roeder 


(914)  793-1577  (973)  729-2950 


Est.  1959 
Thousands  Sold/Appraised 
Larry  Grimes,  President 
Lgnmes290Ocomca8t.net 


Corporate  Offices: 

24212  Muscari  Court 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20882 
(301)263-5016 


VyLB.  Grimes 

ACompany 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES' 


BROKERAGE  *  APPRAISAL  *  CONSULTING 

Gaiy  Greene  John  Cribb  Tom  Karavakis 

434-971-8344  406-586-6621  239-403-4133 

ggTeene@cribb.com  jcribb@cribb.com  tkaravakis@cribb.com 


CRIBB 


&  Associates,  LLC 

Offices  in  Florida,  Virginia  and  Montana 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher 
770  Broadway  7th  FL.,NY,  NY  10003 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GO  CTP  AT  A  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Two  Agfa  3850  Wide  CTP  imagesetters. 
Variable  resolution  1000-2540. 

Yag  Laser.  3  years  old. 

Plate  size  24x35”  (50  plates  per  hour) 
Includes  2  Agfa  Glunz  &  Jensen  VSP85 
plate  processors  and  transport. 

In  current  operation. 

$75,000  each  including  processor. 

Ed  Tervol 

San  Francisco  Offset 

(650)  363-0899 


104  East  Main,  Suite  402,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
406-586-6621  *  Fax:  406-586-6774  *  cribb.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FAST  GROWING  AREA,  small  paper, 
bargain  price.  Near  metro  area.  Others, 
too.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition, 


Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


SUBURBAN  ANCHORAGE  SEMI- 

monthly  community  newspaper  located 
in  premier  Alaska  ski  resort  $135,000 
newspaper  only.  $435,000  with  real  es¬ 
tate.  Call  (907)  783-1135. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Suburban  pair  of  weeklies  with  gross 
revenue  @$440k  listed  at  only  IX 
gross.  Strong  growth  area. 

Mid-south  suburban  weekly  with  gross 
revenue  @$500k  with  no  TMC  product! 
Call  us  to... SOLD! 

Upper  Midwest  weekly  with  revenues 
less  than  $300k.  SOLD! 

Whether  you’re  considering  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  sale,  contact  our  offices  this 
week  for  a  confidential  conversation. 

NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 
EDWARD  ANDERSON.  BROKER 
P.O.  Box  2001 
250  Stoneridge  Est. 
Branson,  MO  65615 
(417)  336-3457 
Brokeredl@aol.com 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  Home  Magazine 
syndicating  nationwide.  Publishing  op¬ 
portunities  available  in  many  key 
markets.  We  provide  articles,  art  and 
layout,  you  sell  ads,  produce  and  distrib¬ 
ute.  Call  Bob  (800)  459-9558. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Publications  For  Sale 

Major  New  York  Classified  Weekly  (Loot 
USA.com),  South  Carolina  Health  Care 
Magazine,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  Travel 
Guide,  Upstate  New  York  Weekly,  Your 
Home  Magazine  of  Illinois:  Kamen  &  Co 
Group  Services  (516)  379-2797  E-mail: 
info@kamengroup.com 


VIDEO  GAMES 


AMERICA'S  PREMIER  video  gamer, 
Doug  Elfman's  Game  Dork  comes 
with  general-interest  columns,  great 
art.  Top  10  lists,  capsule  reviews.  For 
a  free  month,  contact 

Doug@TheGameDork.com 
(702)  336-2625 


SPLICERS  FOR  SALE 

2  Tandem  Martin  EC  Splicers  Model 
#1338  with  dual  unwind  capabilities  and 
electric  hoist  in  good  condition.  Best  of¬ 
fer.  Call/E-mail  Romeo  or  Lou  at: 

(201)  794-0400 
rpodesta@alliedweboffset.com 


NEWSRACKS 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Colors  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES 
wwvv.altagraphics.com 
E-mail:  altaeg@aol.com 

770-552-1528 
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-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


Together,  we  are  your  single  source 


McMillin 

Manufacturing  Corp. 


m;  ■■  3 


Coin  Op  -  Free  Distribution  -  Wood  -  Plastic  -  Wire 

newsracks  -  custom  displays  -  refurbishing  -  installahon  •  sales 
replacement  parts  •  engineering  -  supplies  -  tools  of  the  trade 


3257  East  26th  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Ca  90023-4207 
www.mcmillinmfg.com 


Toll  Free:  800-4T 1-8920 
Tel:  323-981-8585 
Fax:323-981-8588 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5A  V22  V25  VI  5d  845:  KING  Process  Color  or  Daily: 
GOSS  Community  Suburban  Urbanite  Metro,  SOLNA  D  30  C96:  HANTSCHO IV  VI: 
HARRIS  Ml  10  M200  M300  M  1000  A&B 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1985  Harris  V15A;  9/u  1989  V15D:  Urbanite  folder  w/upper  former;  2 
Butler  Datamat  &  4  Martin  EC1338  splicers;  6/u  1980  Goss  Community;  6/u  Harris  845. 

8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  5  unit  Harris  MlOOOAl  1983. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tele:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  e-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  FROM  INLAND 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2: 1  folder,  five  MEG’s  -  excellent  condition. 

•  GOSS  .METRO  OFFSET  units.  22  x"  cut-off. 

•  Like-new  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  70  heatset  press  (620mm  cut-off). 

•Add-on  1000  series  GOSS  URBANITE  units. 

•  8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  -  with  60HP  drive. 

•6-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press.  SC  folder  with  upper  former.  50HP  drive. 

•  GOSS  SSC,  SC  &  COMMUNITY  units  (floor,  stacked,  and  2.  3  &  4-high). 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  Vise  with  JF7  &  30  HP  drive.  1981  vintage. 

•HARRIS  VISA  &  Vise,  NEWS  KING,  and  WEB  LEADER  equipment. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  1S999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  6628S 
(913)  492-90S0  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


EXPAND  YOUR  CAPACITY 
&  REPRO  QUALITY! 

With  KBA  COMMANDER  60  Offset 
Newspaper  Presses 

•54”  wide  ('Web  can  be  reduced) 

•50”  roll  diameter 

•22”  cut  off,  cylinder  circumference 
44” 

•60K  eph  straight/30K  eph  collect 
•3-KF80  Jaw  Folders 
•9-KBA  Pastomat  2-Arm  Reels 
•6 -4/2  Units  3 -2/1  Units 
•EAE  controls 
Daily  Herald 

P.O.  Box  280 

Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006-0280 
Contact:  Jerry  Schur 
(847)  427-5545 
jschur@dailyherald.com 


PRESSES 

-  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

■  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  *  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCUUTION  III 
Telemarketing  Sales 


John  Dinan  (800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 


FULLY-COMPUANT 
suBSCRipnoNSi  ^ 

888-357-6244  email:increase@circulation.net 
www.circulation.net 


PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  7766397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


YOUTH  CREWS 
CIRCULATION  SALES 
NEW  YORK 
TELEPHONE/FAX 
(631)  588-2735 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


www.inlandnews.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


40  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE  PAID  Experts” 

100%  COMPLIANT 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475^www.metro-news.com 


INCREASE  YOUR  BOTTOM  LINE! 

Experience  in  turning  non  paid  into  paid 
starts.  Conversion,  Stops,  Retention. 
First  25  orders  free.  Call  Joel 
(619)  742-2999 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art 
predictive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of 
experience  delivering  Quality  plus 
Quantity  sales!  Phone:  (732)  602-1919 
FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusjnc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 
Commerce 


ORDER  ENTRY  SOFTWARE  for  Displays, 
Classifieds,  Scheduling  &  Billing 

Fake  Brains  Software 

(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 


CONSULTANTS 


ADVERTISING  CONSULTING 

Results  oriented  consultants  passionate 
for  the  newspaper  business.  Specializing 
in  all  phases  of  retail  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  40  years  of  combined,  compet¬ 
itive  market  experience.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  email:  joefice@msn.com 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


SNG  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

A  full  service  market  research  firm  with 
extensive  newspaper  experience.  Contact 
us  today  and  have  your  newspaper’s 

RBS  score,  market  share  information, 
etc.  within  weeks. 

www.sneresearch.com 


Contact:  Holly  Hess 
TolFfree:  (888)  252-1026 
hhess@sngresearch.com 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

Circulation 
Services,  Inc. 

*  Customer  Service  Support  and  Direct  Marketing 

100%  FTC  telemarketing  rule  compliant  and  the  leader  in  prepaid  and 
auto-pay  subscription  sales  since  1 990.  We  do  it  all  -  direct  mail,  interac¬ 
tive  digital  messaging,  customer  service  overflow  and  much,  much 
more. 

Contact  Andy  Orr  at  (970)  493- 
0470  ext.  109  to  find  out  how  our 
team  of  over  400  professionals  can 
work  for  you. 

www.circulationservices.com 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


RECRUITMENT  SPECIALIST  RECRUITMENT  SPECIALIST 


MEDIATT 

MANAGEMENT  JLX 
Recruitment  Specialists 


Give  Yourself  the  Media  Management  II  Advantage 


Contact  Terry  Knust 
847.963.9300  or  mm2@voyager.net 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

MAILROOM  SERVICES 

MAILROOM  SERVICES 

NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


mwmmwWmVm  mrnMaa  >lntelHg»nt  Inserting  Technbiogy>- 

508.850.7945  www.newst0c.com  tcnewstec@aol.CDm 
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GENERAL  MANAGER 

Student  Media,  Colorado  State  University 

The  Student  Media  Department,  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  is  comprised  of  a  daily 
student  ne\A(spaper,  a  10,000  watt  radio  station,  a  daily  cable  television  program,  and 
web  media.  The  General  Manager  is  responsible  for  a  $1.3  million  budget,  media  training 
programs  for  students,  supervising  professional  staff  and  media  advisers,  creating  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  welcoming  work  environment,  and  ensuring  students'  1st  Amendment  rights 
are  protected. 

Minimum  Quaiifications:  A  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism,  business,  student  affairs, 
or  a  related  field.  At  least  five  years  of  progressively  responsible  university  student 
media  or  equivalent  experience,  including  significant  professional  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment,  personnel  and  training:  and  a  combination  of  professional  and  academic 
experience  in  journalism  or  a  closely  related  field  and  business. 

Refer  to  complete  position  description,  application  instructions,  and  additional 

qualifications  at  http://campusmedia.colostate.edu  or  contact  Student  Media 
(970)  491-1774,  or  E-mail:  Gayle.Adams@colostate.edu. 

Applications  must  be  received  no  later  than  May  14  for  full  consideration. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  employer. 

Salary  commensurate  with  education,  experience. 


EpiT0R6?PUBLISHER:  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


WWW.  editorand  publisher,  com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  ()l 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


We  seek  an  experienced,  creative, 
hands-on  publisher  to  lead  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  beginning 
January  1,  2005.  Our  current  publisher 
moves  to  corporate  at  the  end  of  2004. 
We  are  a  family-owned  group  that 
gives  its  publishers  plenty  of  running 
room.  Ogden  (60,000  daily  and  63,000 
Sunday)  is  35  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake 
City  in  a  very  competitive  media  envi¬ 
ronment.  Our  new  plant  was  completed  in 
2001.  Applicants  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  as  a  publisher;  ex¬ 
cellent  communication  skills;  a  history 
of  community  leadership  and  involve¬ 
ment.  Internet  savvy,  computer 
literacy,  commercial  printing  experience 
are  pluses.  Write  (please  don’t 
call)  with  resume/references  to: 

David  Rau,  Chairman 

Sandusky  Newspapers 

17  Pope  Avenue 
Executive  Park,  Suite  3A 
Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29928 
E-mail:  davidarau@>aol.com 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBLISHER/ 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious, 
self-starter.  Seeking  experienced 
media  person  for  start-up  weekly  news¬ 
paper  venture  in  Smoky  Mountain  area, 
ideal  candidate  will  have  editorial 
and/or  sales  experience,  excellent 
communication  skills  and  proven  lead¬ 
ership  abilities.  Please  send  resume  to: 

Box  3683 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Seeking  highly  skilled  sales  executive 
to  lead  advertising  division  in  a  thriving 
resort  community  -  a  Knight  Ridder 
daily  newspaper  with  over  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  -  to  grow  market  share  from 
existing  and  new  business.  Must  have 
proven  record  of  success  in  growing 
the  business  with  evidence  of  strong 
leadership  skills.  Minimum  of  five 
years  of  sales  and  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources 

The  Sun  News 

P.O.  Box  406 
Myrtle  Beach,  SC  29578 
Or  to  hr@thesunnews.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER/ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  6 

Responsible  for  providing  leadership  in  building  team  with  a  diverse  range  of  talents 
into  a  cohesive,  intensely  collaborative,  focused  force.  Day  to  day  management  of 
operation  including  budget  and  revenue  targets.  Will  clearly  define  and  communicate 
sales  and  distribution  strategy,  clarify  expectations  and  establish  performance  contracts, 
improve  internal/external  communications  and  implement  policies  and  directives.  Five  to 
ten  years  experience  in  newspaper  management.  Solid  relations  with 
advertisers/agencies/media  buyers.  BA.  Bilingual  Spanish/English. 

sibyl@mediahunter.com 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Times  Union,  the  leading  media  company  in  Eastern  New  York,  is  seeking  a  dynamic 
and  innovative  manager  to  lead  our  retail,  national  and  zone  advertising  departments.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  managing  sales  results,  developing  strong  customer  relationships,  managing 
budget/expenses,  providing  strong  ethical  leadership  and  developing  employee  potential. 
Join  a  ground  breaking  multi-media  company  that  specializes  not  only  in  print,  but  direct 
mail,  internet  and  non-traditional  revenue  development. 

Required  qualifications  include  a  BS/BA  degree,  3-5  years  of  proven  sales  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  strong  computer  skills.  Excellent  communication,  organizational 
and  multi-tasking  skills  required.  We  offer  competitive  salary,  bonus,  benefits  and  an 
organizational  culture  where  people  thrive.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary  history 
and  requirements  to: 

khallion@timesunion.coni 
Kathleen  Hallion,  Advertising  Director 

Times  Union 

Box  15000  News  Plaza,  Albany,  NY  12212 
(518)  454-5568 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

If  you  are  now  an  advertising  director  in 
a  smaller-market  newspaper  /  or  a  num¬ 
ber  2  or  3  person  in  a  10,000  to  20,000 
circulation  daily  or  weekly,  and  have 
enough  experience  and  horesepower  to 
develop  into  a  Publisher  position  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  professional,  family  owned 
newspaper  group,  looking  for  energetic, 
results-oriented,  men  and  women  who 
are  interested  in  additional  training  and 
opportunity  for  career  advancement. 

Our  newspapers  are  located  in  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  Along  with  salary,  we  offer 
strong  bonus  packages,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  and  a  team  that  is  dedicated  to 
achieving  success.  (The  communities  we 
serve  are  also  great  places  to  live  and 
raise  a  family.) 

Please  send  your  resume  with 
references  and  earnings  history  to: 

Box  3684 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY.  10003 
minacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

The  Portland  Press  Herald/Maine  Sunday 
Telegram,  one  of  New  England's 
premier  daily  newspapers,  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Located  on  the  beautiful  Maine 
coast,  with  office  buildings  in  historic 
downtown  Portland,  our  award  winning 
75,000  daily  and  120,000  Sunday 
newspaper  seeks  a  dynamic  leader  to 
join  our  executive  management  team. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  grow  market 
share  and  increase  advertising  revenue 
in  competitive  markets.  Strong  leadership 
skills,  management  experience  in 
a  union  environment  and  a  college  degree 
are  required.  This  position  offers  a 
competitive  salary,  an  excellent  benefits 
package  and  a  performance  incentive 
program.  Interested  candidates  are 
encouraged  to  send  a  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  compensation  history  refer¬ 
encing  “Advertising  Director”  to: 
breighley@pressherald.com 
We  are  unable  to  accept 
zip  file  attachments. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


<S>  our*  AA/obsito 

e<J  i  tor-and  r>u  blisKier.  com 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

One  of  the  most  exciting  and  fastest 
growing  print  media  companies  is  ex¬ 
panding  and  searching  for  Advertising 
Director  candidates  in  the  top  15 
MSA’s.  We  are  a  network  of  65  local 
newspapers  with  1.5  million  circulation 
and  growing.  We  are  searching  for  can¬ 
didates  in  each  of  these  markets  who 
have  at  least  5  years  of  media  sales 
management  experience  (print,  broadcast 
and  or  cable)  who  know  how  to 
hire  the  best  Advertising  Managers  and 
Account  Executives.  We  are  looking  for 
leaders  who  can  not  only  set  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  excellence,  but  who  know  how 
to  work  with  teams  to  implement  sales 
plans  in  order  to  achieve  great  results. 
You  must  enjoy  being  in  the  field  with 
your  Managers  and  Account 
Executives  to  succeed.  We  thoroughly 
train  our  Directors,  Managers  and  Ac¬ 
count  Executives  to  give  them  the  tools 
necessary  to  be  successful.  We  are  a 
progressive  marketing  and  sales  com¬ 
pany  that  is  willing  to  offer  an  incredible 
opportunity  for  the  right  individuals. 
Significant  base  salary,  overrides, 
health  benefits,  401(k),  and  a  chance 
to  direct  your  own  sales  and  marketing 
organization  and  determine  your  own 
destiny.  By  the  way,  our  employees 
say  they  love  coming  to  work  every  day 
and  being  a  part  of  our  great  organization. 
Send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  in 
confidence  and  tell  us  why  you  should 
be  considered: 

Box  3685 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7tti  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
www.editorandpuhlislier.coin 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

SALES 

We  are  conducting  a  search  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  representative  w/ith 
strong  skills  in  selling  newspaper  (or 
other  media)  advertising  and 
marketing  solutions  to  national  level 
advertisers  and  their  agencies. 
Professional  presentation  skills,  ad 
agency  sales  experience  including  es¬ 
tablished  relationships  with  many  of 
their  key  personnel  and  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  media  markets 
and  delivering  media  options  to  cus¬ 
tomers  is  required. 

This  position  will  be  based  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  and  will  require 
travel  to  key  markets  across  the  country 
based  on  the  location  of  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies. 

You  will  have  research  and  sales  support 
from  one  of  the  country’s  premiere 
newspaper  representative  firms  and 
be  responsible  for  representing  several 
of  the  strongest  newspapers  in  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  25  DMA’s. 

The  full  compensation  package  includes 
a  competitive  base  salary  and 
a  bonus  program  designed  to  reward 
performance  as  well  as  over  perfor¬ 
mance. 

If  you  have  the  drive,  determination 
and  desire  to  build  market  share  and 
revenue  for  our  organization  as  well  as 
deliver  media  solutions  to  some  of  our 
industry’s  top  customers,  fax  or  E-mail 
us  your  resume  today. 

lszal@>calkins-media.com 
Fax:  (215)  949-4021 


OUTSIDE  SALES 


The  Berkshire  Eagle  is  seeking  an  en¬ 
ergetic  Outside  Advertising  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  This  position  is  one  of  the  corner 
stones  of  our  advertising  sales  effort. 
Candidates  require  proven  experience 
in  retail  or  classified  sales,  website 
sales,  team  management,  strategic 
planning,  customer  relations  and  devel¬ 
opment,  goal  setting  and  attainment. 
Our  managers  are  expected  to 
innovate,  lead,  and  execute  the  plans 
and  initiatives  to  meet  our  sales  goals. 
If  you  have  got  what  it  takes  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  the  business,  we  want  to 
see  your  resume  today! 

We  offer  a  very  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package. 

E-mail  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Mfrench@berkshireeagle.com 

Or  mail  to: 

Mark  French,  Advertising  Director 

The  Berkshire  Eagle 

P.O.  Box  1171 
Pittsfield,  MA  01201-1171 

A  MediaNews  Group  Newspaper 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

NYSE  newspaper  publishing  company 
seeks  an  experienced  circulation  pro¬ 
fessional  to  join  our  team  as  corporate 
circulation  director.  To  be  considered 
tor  this  position,  candidates  must  have 
a  minimum  10  years  of  hands-on  cir¬ 
culation  management  experience  with 
daily  or  weekly  newspapers  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  all  aspects 
of  the  department.  Attention  to  detail 
and  good  analytical  skills  are  key  char¬ 
acteristics  to  be  successful  in  this  role. 
Knowledge  of  ABC  rules  is  a  must  and 
knowledge  of  postal  regulations  would 
be  a  plus.  Reports  directly  to  the 
vice-president  of  circulation.  Resume, 
salary  history  and  references  to: 

Journal  Register  Company 
50  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  NJ  08608 
Attn:  Director  of  Human  Resources 
csheridan@journalregister.com 


FIELD  MANAGER 

Third  Party 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc., 
an  acknowledged  leader  providing 
turnkey  circulation  solutions  to  the 
publishing  industry  with  a  network  of 
1 70  distribution  centers  coast  to  coast, 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  distri¬ 
bution  professional  to  coordinate  and 
manage  3rd  party  operations  in  the 
Midwest. 

Responsibilities  include  monitoring  op¬ 
erations  to  ensure  quality  service, 
communicating  regularly  with  3rd  party 
business  managers  to  maintain  com¬ 
pliance,  and  developing  and  maintaining 
positive  relationships  with  clients  and  3rd 
party  businesses. 

Qualifications  include  BA/BS  and  5-h 
years  of  progressive  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  circulation  industry, 
strong  leadership  and  communication 
skills,  and  an  aptitude  for  exceeding 
customer  service  goals.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  computer  and  software 
used  in  distribution  services  are  nec¬ 
essary. 

PCF  is  a  growing  company  offering 
excellent  compensation  and  benefits 
including  medical,  dental,  Rx  and  vision, 
matching  401(k)  and  tuition  reim¬ 
bursement.  E-mail  resume  to: 

Lois.Nagie@pcfcorp.com 

Or  fax  to  (866)  358-5672 
www.pcfcorp.com 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Mid  size  family  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  circulation  director  to  manage  all  aspects 
of  our  circulation  department.  We  are  a  7  day  AM  publication  in  Ohio.  This  person 
must  be  knowledgeable  in  all  aspect  of  circulation,  possess  excellent  management 
skills,  be  exceptionally  strong  in  sales  and  marketing,  TMC  and  non  subscriber  publications. 

We  seek  a  person  with  the  ability  to  move  this  department  forward  and  grow  our  circulation 
in  this  market  in  a  professional  manner.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
bonus,  benefits,  including  health  and  retirement  and  a  good  work  environment. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3662,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Or  E-mail  with  box  #  3662  in  subject  line  to: 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


CIRCULATiON/MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

An  immediate  opening  exists  for  a  Circulation/Marketing  Director  of  a  40,000  circulation 
central  Pennsylvania  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  possess  a  strong  work  history  which  reflects  good  management, 
leadership,  communication  and  staff  motivation.  You  must  excel  in  circulation  marketing, 
single  copy  sales,  and  NIE  with  experience  in  sampling  and  developing  both  paid  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  products.  Knowledge  of  ABC  Auditing  and  a 
successful  track  record  is  a  must.  Creating  budgets,  goals  and  action  plans  a  necessity. 
Background  in  commercial  printing  helpful.  We  need  a  creative  promoter  and 
skilled  analyst  who  will  oversee  weekly  circulation  department  meetings  and  report  to 
the  publisher. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3678,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 
E-mail  with  box  3678  in  subject  line  to:  hpreuss@editorandpubiisher.com 


REGIONAL  HOME  DELIVERY 
'  MANAGER 


Due  to  expansion  and  growth.  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  national  newspaper  distribution  has  an  immediate  need  for  an  energetic 
and  experienced  circulation  professional  to  expand  and  oversee  our  field  operations 
in  the  NYC  metro  area.  Come  grow  with  us! 

As  a  Home  Delivery  Manager,  you  will  be  responsible  for  exceeding  customer  service  goals, 
mentoring  and  motivating  staff  to  provide  best  in  class  service  and  identifying  opportunities 
for  expansion  of  the  home  delivery  services  to  increase  revenues 

and  profitability.  Other  responsibilities  include  development  and  implementation  of 
strategies  to  improve  employee  recruitment  and  retention,  and  managing,  through 
forecasting  and  budgeting,  the  optimal  utilization  of  company  resources  for  the  assigned  re¬ 
gion. 

Qualifications  include  a  college  degree  and  lOplus  years  of  progressive  management  expe¬ 
rience  in  distribution  or  related  industry.  Knowledge  of,  and  experience  in 

home  delivery  operations  is  required. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  and  bonus  program  as  well  as  medical,  dental, 
Rx,  vision,  matching  401(k)  benefits  and  tuition  reimbursement.  To  be  considered  for 
this  exciting  growth  opportunity,  please  forward  your  resume  including  salary  histo¬ 
ry/requirements  to: 

PCF-HDM 

E-mail:  Lois.Nagie@pcfcorp.com 
Fax  (866)  358-5672 
www.pcfcorp.com 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888  825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  Home  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light 

■Albert  Schweitzer 
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CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Patriot  Ledger  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated,  results-oriented  individual  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  circulation  growth  and  retention  to  join  its  management  team. 
Candidates  must  have  strong  leadership  skills  and  the  ability  to  motivate  as  well  as 
mentor  circulation  staff.  The  ability  to  analyze  and  interpret  circulation  data  and  to 
develop  and  implement  successful  sales  activities;  crews,  telemarketing,  carrier  pro¬ 
motions,  direct  mail,  and  single  copy  required. 

Responsible  for  home  delivery  with  a  focus  on  improving  marketplace  coverage  and 
penetration  while  achieving  circulation  volume  growth  and  quality  customer  service. 
Work  with  district  managers  to  insure  timely  delivery,  while  having  a  strong  commitment  to 
collections  and  quality  customer  service.  Position  reports  to  the  Vice  President/Circulation 
Director. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  package  that  includes  a  bonus  program. 

Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Patriot  Ledger 

Human  Resources  Manager 
P.O.  Box  699159,  Quincy,  MA  02269-9159 
Fax  (617)  786-7259  E-mail:  humanresources@ledger.com 


CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

If  you  have  an  absolute  commitment  to 
customer  service,  the  ability  to  work  in  a 
team  atmosphere  and  personnel  man¬ 
agement  skills,  we  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Please  send  resumes  to: 

sunhr0th*Minlink.com 

Or  by  mail  to 

The  Sun 

Attn;  HR-HDM 
P.O.  Box  259 
Bremerton,  WA  98337 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Connecticut  daily  seeks  city  editor  to 
lead  reporters  in  metro-area  breaking 
news  and  enterprise.  Duties  include 
coaching  reporters,  content  and  photo 
planning,  editing  and  taking  lead  on 
projects.  Minimum  experience:  5  years. 
Candidates  must  have  sense  of  urgency, 
limitless  enthusiasm  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  readers  24/7.  Contact: 

Lin  Maxwell,  Assistant  ME 
at  (203)  574-3636,  ext.  1438 
E-mail:  imaxwell@rep-am.com 

Republican-American 

P.O.  Box  2090,  Waterbury,  CT  06722 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


Adweek  Magazines  is  currently  looking  for  qualified  candidates  to  fill  the  following 
New  York  City  based  positions: 

SENIOR  EDITOR  (Position  code  SEAW-EP)  to  supervise  editorial  coverage  for 
Adweek  Magazines  of  HispanicAatino  advertising,  marketing  and  media  in  the  United 
States.  Qualifications  include:  must  be  bilingual  (fluent  in  English  and  Spanish), 
Bachelors  Degree,  7  years  experience  as  business  reporter  required,  editorial  management 
experience  preferred. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  (Position  code  MEAW-EP)  -  Supervise  editorial  production,  including 
copy  editing  and  proofreading,  of  print  and  digital  daily  news  service  covering 
HispanicAatino  advertising,  marketing  and  media  in  the  United  States.  Qualifications 
include:  must  be  bilingual  (fluent  in  English  and  Spanish),  Bachelors  Degree,  5  years 
experience  at  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  news  reporting  experience  preferred. 
PHOTOGRAPHY  DIRECTOR  (Position  code  PDAW-EP)  Supervise  assigning  and 
editing  of  original  and  stock  photography  for  editorial  group  composed  of  six  business 
newsweekiies  and  monthlies  and  multiple  web  sites.  Manage  five  full-time  photo  editors. 
Qualifications  include:  Bachelors  Degree,  7-k  years  experience  as  photo  editor  at 
a  newspaper  or  magazine,  including  supervision  of  multimillion-dollar  photo  budgets, 
editorial  management  experience  preferred. 

To  be  considered  please  E-mail  your  resume  and  cover  letter,  including  salary  requirements 
to:  mmropportunities@vnuusa.com  PLEASE  BE  SURE  TO  LIST  THE 
POSITION  CODE  in  the  subject  line.  Due  to  the  volume  of  resumes  that  we  receive, 
only  those  candidates  selected  for  interviews  will  be  contacted.  No  phone  calls  or 
agencies  please. 

VNU  Business  Media  offers  a  competitive  saiary  with  exceilent  benefits,  and  is 
an  equal  opportunity  empioyer 


-THE  NEWSPAPER  IISDUSTRV’S  .MEETING  PLACE 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


Publisher  of  special-interest  magazines,  books,  and  videos  seeks  a 
professional  with  3-*-  years’  magazine  or  newspaper  experience  to 
join  the  staff  of  Fin*  Woodtvorking  magazine. 

Proven  editing  and  writing  skills  and  a  background  in  wotxlworking 
required.  .Moderate  travel  and  relocation  to  western  Connecticut 
is  necessary.  Photographic  skills  are  a  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  and  a  pleasant  work 
environment,  1  >/2  hours  from  NYC.  Plea.se  send  resume  to  HR, 


The  Taunton  Press 

Inspiration  for  hands-on  living* 


The  Taunton  Press 
63  South  Main  Street 
Newtown,  CT  (X}470 
Fax:  203-126-3303 
taiintonjobs@taunton.com 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


visit  us  at  www.taunton.com 


Lead  An  Outstanding  Team  of  Cutting 
Edge  Digitai  Journalists! 

EDITOR,  startribune.com 

This  key  position  is  responsible  for  maintaining  and  growing  startribune. corn's  position  as 
the  leading  source  of  interactive  news  and  information.  As  Editor,  you’ll  be  accountable 
for  the  editorial  content  and  design  of  startribune.com.  You'll  provide  strategic  leadership 
and  direction  to  the  content,  network  and  design  staff. 

If  you're  an  experienced,  creative  and  innovated  editorial  leader  with  a  broad  knowledge 
of  interactive  publishing,  have  5-t  years  of  experience  in  leading  a  diverse  workforce, 
have  a  strong  general  news  background  and  a  degree  in  Journalism  or  Communications, 
feel  free  to  submit  your  resume  and  letter  of  interest. 

EOE.  For  more  details  and  application  information,  see  Job  #534  at 
www.startribune.com/jobs  under  Interactive  Media  -  Direct  Marketing  heading. 


EDITOR 


The  (Lowell,  MA)  Sun,  a  50,000 
daily;  52,000  Sunday;  is  looking 
for  an  experienced  editor  for  its 
newsroom. 

Send  resume  to: 

Kendall  Wallace,  Publisher 

The  Lowell  Sun 

P.O.  Box  1477 

Lowell,  MA  01852 


WRITER/ 

ANALYST 

Miami-based  political-risk  analysis 
firm  seeks  analysts  with  experience 
in  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America  and  excellent  English 
writing  skills.  Generous  com¬ 
pensation.  Considerable  travel. 

Resume  and  writing  samples  to; 

hr@ackermangroup.com 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Family-owned  Western  Kentucky  daily 
(circ.  14,000)  is  re-opening  its  search 
for  an  aggressive  and  motivating  leader 
tor  its  news  operation.  Reports  directly 
to  the  publisher.  Assignment  is  to  ensure 
New  Era  remains  the  No.  1  local 
news  source  in  our  coverage  area.  Salary, 
401(k),  health  insurance  and  other 
benefits  discussed  as  part  of  package. 
Resume  (include  salary  history)  to: 

Taylor  Hayes,  Publisher 

Kentucky  New  Era 

PO  Box  729,  Hopkinsville,  KY  42241 
twhayes@kentuckynewera.com 


REPORTER 

Maryland  resort  weekly  newspaper 
needs  a  hard-working  reporter  for 
news.  Solid  writing  skills  and  ability  to 
recognize  a  good  story  are  required. 
Will  consider  recent  grads. 
Competitive  salary,  health  plan,  vacation, 
retirement  benefits.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  clips  to: 

Ocean  City  Today 

P.O.  Box  3500 
Ocean  City,  MD  21843 
Fax:  (410)  723-6165 
E-mail:  octoday@octnews.com 
No  calls 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  to  be  in 
Carolina. ..as  editor  cf  a  small  CNHI 
daily  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
winning  candidate  will  have  the  ability 
to  lead  news  staff  in  the  direction  of 
community  journalism  for  a  newspaper 
that  emphasizes  commitment  to  local 
news.  Duties  include  editorial  page 
writing,  some  page  design  (including 
Page  One),  community  outreach  and 
staff  training  and  development.  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  QuarkXPress  and  Photoshop 
required.  Former  editor  moving  to  larger 
CNHI  newspaper.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  assistant  editor 
or  weekly  editor  ready  to  take  the  next 
step.  Knowledge  of  Readership  Initiative 
fundaments  preferred.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  to: 

George  Fain,  Publisher 

The  Daily  Southerner 

P.O.  Box  1199,  Tarboro,  NC  27886 
Or  by  E-mail  at  gfain@cnhi.com 


SENIOR  REPORTER 

VNU  Business  Publications,  a  leading 
Business-to-Business  publishing  com¬ 
pany  has  an  exciting  career  opportunity 
for  a  Senior  Reporter  to  work  with 
Brandweek  Magazine.  Brandweek  is 
the  only  weekly  magazine  in  America 
dedicated  solely  to  the  needs  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  brand  marketers.  This  person 
will  work  from  home  and  must  live  in 
the  Silicon  Valley  area  of  California. 

Responsibilities  include:  Breaking 
news  and  feature  coverage  of  technology 
and  the  computer  market  (including 
weekly  magazine,  daily  web  and 
newsletters),  reporting  and  writing  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  on  technology  and 
computer  beat,  representing  the  mag¬ 
azine  at  conferences  and  events,  and 
performing  other  duties  as  assigned. 

Qualifications  include:  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Communication,  English,  Jour¬ 
nalism  or  a  related  field;  a  minimum  of 
5  years  experience  reporting  on  busi¬ 
ness/technology,  with  solid  contacts; 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  travel  up  to 
20%  of  the  time;  excellent  communica¬ 
tions  skills. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits 
package! 

To  be  considered  please  E-mail  your 
resume  and  cover  letter,  including  salary 
requirements,  to; 
mmropportunities@vnuusa.com 
Please  be  sure  to  list  position  code 
SWBW-EP  in  subject  line,  OR  mail  to: 

VNU  Business  Pii)ications 
Human  Resowces  Department 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  Vbric,  NY  10003 
VW  is  an  equal  opportunity  ernpipyer 


“Remember  always  lhai  you  haw 
noi  only  the  right  to  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  you  have  an  obligation  to 
be  one." 

-  Eleanor  Rtxisevelt 
www.editorandpubiisher.com 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

The  Huron  Plainsman,  a  News  Media  Cor¬ 
poration  newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  to  take  its  news  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  next  level.  The  Plainsman,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Huron,  SO,  is  a  Tuesday  thru 
Saturday  AM  daily  paper. 

Successful  candidate  must  have  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  excellent  writing  skills 
and  pagination  experience  using  Photo¬ 
shop  and  QuarkXPress.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  community  journalism  is  a  must! 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Benefits  include  paid  vacation,  401(k) 
and  medical  insurance. 

For  more  information  on  NMC 
and  the  Plainsman  visit: 
www.newsmediacorporation.com 
Please  send  your  resume  to: 

Trina  McNeilly, 
tmmemail@earthlink.net 
FAX:  (847)  458-9640 
or  Cali;  (847)-458-6340. 


REPORTER 

The  Stephens  Media  Group  is  seeking  a 
reporter  for  a  smalFtown  newspaper  in 
rural  Nevada.  The  job  requires  skills  in  a 
variety  of  writing  tasks  and  photography. 
The  reporter  will  have  routine  assign¬ 
ments  but  will  also  have  the  freedom  and 
responsibility  to  chase  down  breaking 
news  and  develop  feature  stories. 
Familiarity  with  mining  and  public  lands 
issues  a  plus.  The  ideal  candidate  is  a  re¬ 
porter  who  is  enterprising  and  has  a 
nose  for  news.  Send  resume  and  at  least 
six  clips  to: 

Box  3676,  E  &  P  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
rnmacmahaon@ecitDrandp(lilisher.com 


PUBLISHER 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1 884. 


SPORTS 

EDITOR/WRITER 

for  award-winning  small  daily  in  beautiful 
Southeast  Alaska.  Covers  basketball, 
baseball,  wrestling,  soccer,  softball, 
cross  country,  track  &  field  and 
volleyball.  One  major  high  school  com¬ 
petes  with  teams  from  other  schools  in 
the  region.  Also  cover  community  sports 
teams  in  basketball  and  baseball 
leagues.  Responsible  for  layout  and  de¬ 
sign  of  sports  pages. 

Benefits:  medical  insurance,  profit 
sharing/40 l(k),  vacation,  sick  leave,  and 
paid  holidays.  Mild  climate,  closest  city 
to  Seattle  on  Alaska's  Inside  Passage. 
Journalism  degree  preferred. 

Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Tena 
Williams,  Publisher,  Ketchikan  Daily 
News,  501  Dock  Street,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  99901. 


EDITOR 

starting  in  August,  we  need  an  editor 
with  a  heart  for  people,  a  passion  for 
serving  readers  and  a  vision  for  how  to 
make  a  good  community  newspaper 
even  better.  The  Skagit  Valley  Herald  is 
a  20,0(X)-circulation  family  owned  news¬ 
paper  that  values  hard-hitting  journalism. 
We  cover  a  picturesque  region  an  hour 
north  of  Seattle,  based  out  of  America’s 
best  small  city,  according  to  a  survey 
for  American  Demographics  magazine. 
Our  28  professionals  are  highly  skilled, 
having  won  the  regional  sweepstakes  tro¬ 
phy  for  the  past  five  years. 

Send  a  cover  letter  detailing  your  vision 
for  the  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  a  resume 
with  references  listed,  and  appropriate 
work  samples  by  May  15  to  Publisher 
Stedem  Wood,  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon,  WA 
98273. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


OPEN  POSITIONS 


Dynamic  growth  oriented  Mercer  County-based  NYSE  listed  publishing  company  is 
looking  for  a  Publishing  Systems  Manager.  You  will  be  part  of  our  IT  team  in  a  highly 
visible  position.  We  have  the  following  requirements: 

•  3-f  years  management  experience  in  a  publishing  environment 

•  5+  years  experience  working  with  classified  and  editorial  front-end  pagination  systems 

•  Knowledge  of  Windows  NT/2(X)0,  MS  Office  Suite,  Adobe  and  Quark 

•  An  understanding  of  Citrix  Metaframe  and  Windows  20(X)  Server  products 

•  Provide  3rd  level  support  for  local  and  remote  clients 

•  Good  communications  skills  and  ability  to  work  with  technical  and  user  staff 


An  immediate  opening  exists  for  an  experienced  Circulation  Application  Analyst  to 
coordinate  conversion  activities  for  our  corporate  rollout  of  the  DSI  application  to  all 
operating  entities.  Specific  experience  must  include: 

•  5■^  years  experience  in  a  publishing  environment 

•  3-r  years  circulation  application  experience 

•  Knowledge  of  Data  Sciences  (DSI)  a  plus 

•  Good  communications  skills  and  proven  ability  to  work  with  technical  and  user  staff 

SENIOR  PROGRAMMER  -  AS/400 

•  Knowledge  of  the  publishing  industry  considered  a  plus,  but  not  required 

•  Requirements  include  6-k  years  working  in  an  AS/400  environment 

•  Highly  proficient  in  RPG  and  CL 

•  Proven  analytical  skill/problem  solving 

•  Strong  communication  skills 

•  Strong  business  applications  experience 

•  Knowledge  of  Oracle  financials/database  technologies  or  Java  a  plus 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation  and  benefits  package  including  401(k).  Join  this 
dynamic  organization  and  have  excellent  opportunities  for  advancement.  Please 
E-mail  your  resume  with  salary  requirements  to; 


jobs@journalregister.com 
Or  fax  to:  (609)  393-9391 


For  help  wanted/position  wanted  rates  call 
Hazel  Preuss  at  6^6.65^.5302  or 
Michele  MacMahon  at  6^6.65^.5303  j 

- the  ttezospaper  itidustrxf's -  | 

- ni  ee  ting  place. -  I 
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-HELP  WANTED--. 


MAILROOM  MAILROOM _  _ MARKETING _  _ PRESSROOM 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

75,000-circulation  weekly  newspaper 
group  in  growing  southwest  suburbs  of 
Minneapolis  seeks  qualified  person  to  be 
company's  first  marketing  director.  Ideal 
for  mid-level  marketing  person  in  larger 
newspaper  operation  who  is  ready  to 
lead. 

Maximize  our  revenues  by  planning  strat¬ 
egy,  gathering  research,  analyzing  data 
and  implementing  programs  and  products 
across  advertising,  circulation  and 
editorial  departments.  Candidates  should 
be  results-oriented,  possess  bachelor’s  i 
degree  in  marketing  or  equivalent,  have  j 
at  least  two  years  of  experience  in  mar¬ 
keting,  and  have  newspaper  background. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  package.  If  you  are  looking 
to  make  an  impact  and  you  have  a  track 
record  of  achieving  results,  send  your  re-  i 
sume  with  cover  letter  and  salary  re-  ' 
quirements  to;  ! 

Southwest  Suburban  Publishing 
General  Manager 
P.O.  Box  8 

Shakopee,  MN  55379 
FAX  (952)  445-3335  or: 

E-mail;  mweber@swpub.com 


CIO  EDITOR& PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  MAY  2004 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- vvwvv.editorandpublisher.com - 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


PRESSROOM  PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 


The  Gaston  Gazette  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  Pressroom  Manager  to  support  and 
develop  our  press  and  plate  room  operations.  As  well  as  printing  the  Gaston 
Gazette,  we  are  a  New  York  Times  regional  print  site  and  have  a  growing  commercial  print 
operation.  The  selected  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  working  with  other 
managers  and  customers  to  maintain  a  safe,  efficient,  cost-effective  operation  while 
maximizing  quality,  customer  service  and  productivity. 

Requires  working  with  a  diverse  workforce  with  34-f  direct  reports;  ability  to  direct, 
develop  and  train,  and  working  on  process  improvement.  Must  be  flexible,  a  team 
player,  able  to  meet  tight  deadlines  and  work  under  pressure.  This  position  also 
plays  a  direct  role  in  managing  daily  production,  managing  weekly  work  schedules 
and  maintaining  departmental  budget.  The  right  candidate  must  be  willing  to  work 
nights,  weekends  and  holidays  as  required. 

A  strong  background,  5-h  years,  in  quality  offset  newspaper  printing  is  desired.  Managing 
change  and  recognizing  employee  excellence  is  a  must.  Must  have  excellent 
people  skills  and  strong  written  and  verbal  communication  skills.  Must  be  familiar 
with  Microsoft  Word,  Excel  and  Access  as  well  as  standard  E-mail  software. 

We  offer  a  challenging  professional  environment  and  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  EOE. 

Learn  more  about  our  company  at  www.gastongazette.com.  Please  E-mail  (in  a  single  WORD 
document)  or  send  your  resume; 

The  Gaston  Gazette 

Marlene  Smith,  Director  of  Human  Resources 
P.O.  Box  1538,  Gastonia,  NC  28054 
E-mail:  Marlene_Smith@link.freedom.com 


PRINTING/PRESS 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Large  weekly  newspaper  chain 
located  in  the  Washington,  DC  area 
seeks  seasoned  General  Manager  to 
oversee  entire  printing  operation.  We 
are  seeking  a  highly-motivated  leader 
with  a  strong  background  in  all 
aspects  of  printing  and  production. 
This  is  a  hands-on  position  that  requires 
individual  with  major  press  up¬ 
grade/expansion  experience.  Other 
areas  of  responsibility  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  operations,  budgeting, 
strategic  planning,  and  forecasting. 
Strong  communication  and  leadership 
skills  required.  This  is  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  part  of  a  dynamic 
growing  organization.  Excellent  benefits 
and  compensation  package.  EOE. 
Send  salary  history  and  reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Donna  Johnson 

Vice  President,  Human  Resources 

The  Gazette 

1200  Quince  Orchard  Boulevard 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878 


PACKAGING  SUPERVISOR 

The  Quad-City  Times  -  Davenport,  lA 

The  award-winning  The  Quad-City  Times,  located  in  eastern  Iowa  on  the  mighty  Mississippi 
River  and  flagship  newspaper  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  seeks  a  PACKING  SUPERVISOR 
for  day  and  night  shifts.  The  Quad-City  Times  has  a  daily  circulation  of  51 ,800  and  Sunday  i 
circulation  of  71,500.  ■ 

The  Packaging  Supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  packaging  and  inserting  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Quad-City  Times.  Qualified  candidates  must  have  prior  supervisory  j 
experience  and  posses  knowledge  of  packaging  equipment  including  Heidelberg 
inserters.  Candidates  should  also  have  the  ability  to  meet  deadlines,  a  willingness  to  en-  | 
gage  employees,  demonstrate  an  attention  to  detail,  and  possess  computer  skills.  A  high 
school  diploma  is  required. 

The  Quad  City  Times  offers  a  competitive  compensation  package  and  one  of  the  best 
benefit  packages  in  the  newspaper  industry.  It  interested  please  FAX,  E-mail  or  mail  a 
cover  letter,  resume  to: 

Quad-City  Times 

Human  Resources  Department,  Attn:  Packaging  Supervisor 
500  E.  Third  Street,  Davenport,  lA  52801 
E-mail:  jobs@qctimes.com  FAX;  (563)  383-2223  i 

The  Quad-City  Times  is  a  Drug  Free  Employer.  The  Quad-City  Times  (www.qctimes.com) 
and  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  (www.lee.net)  are  Equal  Opportunity  Employers.  We  do  not  dis-  , 
criminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  age,  national  origin  or  disability.  j 


MARKETING  MARKETING 


STRATEGIC  MARKETING  MANAGER  | 

Tucson’s  Newspapers  (JOA)  with  a  combined  circulation  of  135,000  daily  and  180,000  j 
Sunday,  is  seeking  a  Strategic  Marketing  Manager  to  develop  and  implement  a  wide 
range  of  strategic  and  tactical  activities  to  support  the  organization’s  readership,  online 
audience  and  circulation  volume  objectives. 

The  position  requires  professional-level  marketing  activities,  which  include  promotion, 
public  relations,  advertising,  use  of  database  marketing  applications,  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  research  development  and  interpretation.  Requires  superior  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication  abilities,  judgment  to  suggest  and  implement  original  ideas  and  programs  for 
the  organization. 

A  degree  in  marketing,  journalism,  economics,  market  research  or  equivalent  experience 
is  strongly  preferred.  Advanced  degree  preferred.  Minimum  five  years  experience  in 
readership  and  audience  development  as  a  marketing  or  circulation  executive  for  a  media 
organization  preferred. 

E-mail  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to:  j 

employment@tucson.com  or  mail  to:  i 

Tucson’s  Newspapers  Human  Resources  i 

4850  S.  Park  Ave.,  Tucson,  AZ  85714.  EOE  j 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149  ~ 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


POST  PRESS 


POST  PRESS 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND  LOGISTICS 


Midsize/northeast.  Competitive  pack¬ 
age.  Apply  in  strict  confidence.  Send 
resume  to: 

Box  3673,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
E-mal  with  box  3673  in  subject  ine  to; 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PREPRESS  &  TECHNOLOGY  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  an  experienced  newspaper  operations  manager  to  oversee 
prepress  and  technology  functions.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  extensive  knowledge 
and  experience  in  all  aspects  of  newspaper  prepress  work  processes  and  related  tech¬ 
nology.  Must  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  producing  two  major  metro  dailies,  as  well 
as  leading  projects  and  process  improvement  initiatives.  This  position  oversees  all  pre¬ 
press  operations,  including  budgeting,  appraising  performance  and  development  for  a 
large  staff.  Direct  reports  are  Operations  Managers  and  IT  professionals. 

Position  requires  a  minimum  of  5  years  of  newspaper  management  experience.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  a  highly  organized  individual  who  possesses  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  and  management  skills.  BA/BS  strongly  preferred.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package,  and  a  chance  to  live  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  Northwest. 

At  The  Seattle  Times  you’ll  find  work  that  matters.  We  are  a  family-owned  and  operated 
company,  involved  with  the  community  we  serve.  We  are  a  drug-free  workplace.  EOE. 
Learn  more  about  our  company  at  seattletimes.com.  Please  email  your  cover  letter  and 
resume  with  job  title  and  reference  #04-01 8/MD  to:  st.resumes@seattletimes.com 
OR  mail  to: 

The  Seattle  Times  Company,  Employment/  Job  04-018/MD 
P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111 
(E-mail  as  One  MSIVord  attached  document) 
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Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


CIRCULATION 


20  years  experience  seeking  No. 
1  or  2  spot.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2. 

Call  1  (845)  294-3109 


EDITORIAL 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS 

National  published  entertainment 
reporter  offers  exclusive,  one-on-one  in¬ 
terviews  with  beloved  character  actors 
and  stars  from  the  past,  many  of  whom 
have  moved  on  to  more  interesting  and 
positive  pursuits. 

I  don’t  shout  questions  at  A-list  stars 
from  behind  a  velvet  rope  at  a  premiere. 
That’s  for  the  tabloids.  Rates  are  based 
upon  circulation.  Please  let  me  know 
what  celebrities  you  would  prefer  as  I  am 
able  to  reach  almost  anyone. 

Please  contact  Russell  Adams  at: 
RAdams9632@aol.com 


VETERAN  AWARD¬ 
WINNING 

journalist  with  wide  experience  seeks 
f/t,  freelance  reporting  or  management 
position.  I  know  how  to  sniff  out  the  BIG 
stories  and  write  them.  Please  contact: 

Ray  Hanania;  (708)  403-1203 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 


DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS 

Seeking  a  Director  for  the  PrePress  and  Press  Operations  team  at  The  Flyer,  the 
South  Florida  Harte-Hanks  Shopper  unit.  As  a  member  of  the  Operating  Management  team, 
you  wiil  participate  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  plans  to 
support  the  business  strategy.  You  will  develop  work  process  measurements  and 
productivity  improvement  systems  including  CTP  installation  and  4-Color  press 
equipment.  Environmental  safety  is  also  a  key  responsibility.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
be  experienced  in  leading  and  developing  a  strong  team  of  managers,  preparing  and 
reviewing  operating  and  capital  expense  budgets  and  monitoring  all  vendor  Quality 
Assurance  activity.  The  preferred  candidate  will  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  with  a 
minimum  of  10  years  of  print  manufacturing  management  experience  and  a  strong 
knowledge  of  pagination  and  4-Color  printing  technology.  Excellent  verbal  and 
written  communication  and  computational  skills  required.  Harte-Hanks  offers  attractive 
benefits  and  compensation,  plus  the  opportunity  for  professional  growth.  Please 
mail  or  fax  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Harte-Hanks,  The  Flyer 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
11900  SW  128th  Street,  Miami,  FL  33186 
Fax:  (30S)  254-8252 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  a  Drug  Free  Workplace 


CLRSSIFIED  RDUERTISERS 


If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that  fits  your 
needs,  please  call  us  at; 

(888)-825-9149 

For  space  and  material  deadlines,  call: 

Hazel  Preuss  at:  (646)  654-5302 
michele  IBacmahon  at:  (646)  654-5303 
IBichele  Golden  at:  (646)  654-5304 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  your  communication  link  to 
the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


“When  it  goes  wrong,  yon  feel 
like  cutting  your  throat,  but 
you  go  on.  You  don’t  let  any¬ 
thing  get  you  down  so  much 
that  it  beats  you  or  stops  you.” 

-George  Cukor 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meetings 
place. 

888.825.9149 


!  “Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace;  making  the  compli- 
I  cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
I  that’s  creativity." 

-  Charles  Mingus 


If  you  don  t  see  a 


E&P 


www.editorandpublisher.Gom 


categorV  th.at  fits  your  needs, 

888.825.9149 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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EDITORe^ 

PUBLISHER 


present  the 


interactiv6  ITIediH 

Conference  &  tr^de  sfjoW 


May  1 0-1 2,  2004  |  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta  on  Peachtree  Street 


making  yoUr  web  site  a  ITIass  medium 
in  a  fragmented  market 

Faced  with  more  media  choices  than  ever  before^  consumers  are  exhibiting  less  allegiance  to 
traditional  media.  Just  ask  network  TV  programming  executives  or  newspaper  publishers  struggling 
to  attract  America's  youth.  To  overcome  this  media  fragmentation,  media  companies  are  seriously 
investing  in  their  online  products.  The  Interactive  Media  Conference  will  show  you  how  to  turn  your 
Web  site  into  a  truly  mass  medium  for  your  market  with  winning  content,  effective  advertising, 
cutting-edge  technology,  and  cross-platform  business  strategies. 


EB^ 


The  9th  annual  EPpy  Awards  will  be  presented  to  the  best  of 
online  newspapering  and  broadcasting  on  Friday,  May  12th. 
Tickets  are  free  for  conference  attendees. 


To  view  full  agenda^  register,  exhibit,  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.interactivemediaconference.com  or  call  888.536.8536 


AT^rril 


~  Co-SponSored  by  ~ 

.  Bankrcite.Gom/ 


S  DIGITALWORKS 


REAL  Cities 


NETWORK 


RESEARCH 


I 


Come 

one  day  W 
Of  all  /oor/ 1 


Look  what's  wmtiag  at 

June  19-22,  2004  •  Washington,  D.C. 


Learn  how  to: 

•  Reduce  costs 


•  Raise  income 

•  Hike  paid  circulation 

•  Generate  new  online  revenue 


How  to  Cost-Justify 
Practically  Anything 

A  primer  for  non-financial 
staffers  on  determining  return 
on  investment. 


Sunday,  June  20 


Catch  Me  If  You  Can 

Protect  yourself  and  your  customers 
from  spam  attacks  and  hackers. 
Outside  experts  explain  how  to 
lower  your  risks. 


Monday  June  21 


Avoid  Disaster  ^ 

Recovery  Expense 

Blackouts,  hurricanes,  blizzards, 
fires:  What  does  it  really  cost  to 
be  prepared? 


Tuesday  June  22 


Staffing  Solutions 
That  Save  Money 

Discover  innovative  ways  to 
rein  in  the  work-force  costs  of 
expanding  packaging-and- 
distribution  departments. 


Fifty  hours  of  conference  sessions! 
Over  130,000  square  feet  of  exhibits! 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  stories  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  full  advantage 
of  our  Web  reporting,  here's  a  recap  of  E&P's  top 
stories  for  the  past  few  weeks. 


APRIL 


1  Press  stiu.  WMD-fe;nsive  In  a  new 
column,  William  E.  Jackson  Jr.  says 
that  many  outlets  still  have  not  come 
clean  on  how  they  peddled  untruths 
before  the  Iraq  war. 


Hei.p  wanted  expected  to  bocnce  b.\ck 
IN  2004  So  says  Goldman  Sachs. 


5  Pulitzer  winners  announced  E&P 
was  first  with  the  list  online  and  added 
stories  this  day  on  newsroom  celebrations, 
plus  winners  Leonard  Pitts  Jr.,  Anthony 
Shadid,  and  the  Toledo  Blade  crew.  Good  morning,  viei  n.am  With  the  turn 

of  events  in  Iraq,  Greg  Mitchell  says  he 
feels  like  he’s  been  in  this  movie  before. 


STEVE  BENSON,  THE  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC, 
PHOENIX/UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  APRIL  13 


StAVTD  in  MISSISSIPPI  A  D.AY  I'OO  LONG 
Justice  Scalia  apologizes  for  the  seizure 
of  reporters’  tapes  the  previous  week. 


6  More  Pi  litzer  co\t;r.4ge  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  writer  Bill  Stall,  and  cartoonist 
Matt  Davies. 


Not  e:xaci  ly  new  s  E^P  reveals  that 
many  Pulitzer  winners  —  and  losers  — 
learned  the  results  a  day,  some  even  days, 
before  the  official  announcement. 


Web  w.vrriors  E^P  announces 
the  2004  EPpy  award  finalists. 


1J  Happy  ENDING  Knight  Ridder  paper 
1*1  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  waited  to  fill  the 
position  of  editor  until  the  woman  they 
wanted  beat  cancer. 


7  Even  .more  Puli  tzer  covt:iu\ge  An 
I  interview  with  John  Carroll  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  his  paper  taking  home 
five  prizes. 


9  Not  we:ary  oe  war  An  E^P  survey 
of  top  papers  shows  the  vast  majority 
back  U.S.  remaining  in  Iraq  indefinitely. 


Blogs  are  rolling  Mitch  Radcliffe  says 
Web  logging  tools  are  as  transformative 
as  the  arrival  of  desktop  publishing 
a  few  years  ago. 


Lost  in  the  Bush  Greg  Mitchell  reviews 
the  president’s  “War  Means  Never  Having 
to  Say  You’re  Sorry”  press  conference. 


11  On  the  the  spinning-wtieel  ride 
1 1  Press  response  to  the  release  of  a  key 
pre-9/ll  “PDB”  memo  shows  they  aren’t 
buying  tbe  White  House’s  interpretation. 


1C  -Vll  itie  Neuhariti  th.yt’s  eit  to 
III  PRINT  Al  blames  current  leaders 
of  the  paper  he  founded,  USA  Today, 
for  enabling  the  Jack  Kelley  scandal. 


8  The  Scaua  of  Injustice  The  Supreme 
Court  Justice  speaks  in  Mississippi  — 
but  reporters’  tapes  are  erased. 


Ql  wiN^NERS  AND  LOSERS  The  gospel 
according  to  Merrill  Lynch. 


The  Miami  Herald:  Leonard  Pitts  toasts  his  colleagues 
as  they  receive  news  of  his  prize  for  commentary 


PUUTZER  2004 


The  Dallas  Mormnc  Nears:  Photo 
Editor  William  Snyder,  right,  pours 
over  the  win  with  photogs  Cheryl 
Diaz  Meyer  and  David  J.  Leeson 


Los  Angeles  Times:  Award  winners 
Carolyn  Cole,  right,  and  reporter 
Nancy  Cleeland  embrace  victory 
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INTRODUCING 

PROVEN  TECHNOLOGY 


IN  A  NEW  SIZE:  4X1  . 
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Largest  4x1  Sale  in  the  World 

-  In  November  2003,  The 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation 
(NAC)  purchased  three 
CoiorTop  5000  (couple  drived 
4x1  presses. 

'IKS  (USA)  is  a  premier  press 
manufacturer  with  a  proven 
record  of  performance  and 
support  unequaled  in  the 
industry.  We  are  pleased  to 
be  a  partner  with  TKS." 


Fred  Temby 

Executive  Vice  President/ 

Chief  Operating  Officer 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation 


[for  a  lasting 

IMPRESSION 


TKS 


At  TKS,  we  know  when  we  have  a  good  thing.  That's  why  when  we  set  out 
to  create  a  new  4x1  press,  we  didn't  go  back  to  the  drawing  board.  We  started 
with  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  time-tested  platforms  in  use  today: 
the  CoiorTop  7000.  In  the  past  10  years,  over  4000  couples  have  been  sold  to 
newspaper  and  publishing  companies  worldwide.  And  now,  this  proven  workhorse  has 
been  combined  with  state-of-the-art  features  to  bring  you  the  best  TKS  has  to  offer. 


WWW.TKSUSA.COM 


Join 
us  at 

NEXPO  2004 
June  19-22, 
Booth  #3609 


TKS  4x1  Press  Main  Specifications  - 
Printing  speed:  70,000  cph  •  1:1  cylinder  geometry 
*  Couple  shaftless  tower  •  Double-width  press 


Call  or  visit  our  website  today  and  learn  more  about  the  new 
4x1  press  that's  already  proven  itself  the  world-over. 


1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richardson,  Texas  75081 
800-375-2857 
FAX:  972t437-5858 
EMAIL: 

\  sales@tkspress.com 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  I  CHOOSING  NEWSPAPER  WEB  II 

■  SITES  OVER  PRINT 


April  15  close 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  April  15 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Knight  Ridder  (KRI) 
Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPG) 
Belo  (BLC) 
McClatchy(MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


89.65 

47.46 

77.70 

49.01 

46.50 

105.75 

933.50 

28.53 

70.31 

67.01 

46.74 

336.32 

267.25 


)  5.09 

4.92 
I  6.19 

!  -2.01 

3.21 

;  9.15 

'  4.12 

1  8.47 

I  2.22 

4.10 

; _ 4.47 

1 _ 3.20 

I  2.04 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGE  STATISTICS 


NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT 

(All  employees,  in  thousands) 


72  73  74  75  76  77  78  79  80  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89  90  91  92  93  94  95  96  97  98  99  00  01  02  03  04* 

Preliminary  Smirre-  nnlrlman  115.  Dpnartmpnt  nf  1  ahnr 


*  Source:  Goldman  Sachs,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  (Not  seasonally  adjusted) 
Newspaper  Publication  Industry  2003  2004  wmm 

Total  Private  Industry  2003  2004  mm 


Jan  Feb  March  April  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
"Newspaper  Publication  Industry”  includes  all  newspaper  personnel  except 
supervisors  and  contractors. 

*  *  Preliminary  source;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


NEWSPAPER  READERS’  BEER  OF  CHOICE 


Drank  a  domestic  light  beer  in  the  past  seven  days  16%* 

Drank  a  domestic  regular  beer  in  the  past  seven  days  12%* 

Drank  an  imported  beer  in  the  past  seven  days  9%* 

*  Numbers  represent  percentage  of  those  polled  (age  21+)  in  a  national  survey 

Source:  Scarborough  Research 
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IPhone  2002  ■Online  2002  ■Phone  2004  ■Online  2004 


For  timely 
information  and 
breaking  news 
For  informaton 
not  available 
in  print 
For  story/ 
classified  search 
capabilities 
To  get  more  info 
on  stories  read 
in  print 

As  a  substitute 
for  reading  the 
newspaper  at  all 

For  multimedia, 
audio  &  video 


PERCENTAGE  OF  THOSE  POLLED 

38% 


For  interactive 
features 
&  forums 


“Phone"  refers  to  general 
Internet  users,  polled  via 
telephone.  “Online”  refers 
to  regular  readers  of 
newspaper  Web  sites  who 
were  polled  online. 


Source:  The  Power  Users  2004  Study,  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


CMR  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  INDEX 


2004  performance  compared  to  2003 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  CATEGORIES 


Retail  category 

YTD  Gain/loss% 

Feb.  2003  gain/loss% 

Apparel/accessory  stores 

5% 

8% 

Auto  supply/repair 

4% 

8% 

Books/stationery  stores 

46% 

30% 

Building  materials 

-5% 

-7% 

Computer  stores 

22% 

20% 

Consumer  electronics 

20% 

27% 

Department  stores 

-15% 

-18% 

Discount  stores 

-25% 

-33% 

Drug  stores 

-36% 

-30% 

Food  stores 

5% 

17% 

Furniture  and  accessories 

10% 

5% 

Jewelry  stores 

16% 

22% 

Office  supply  stores 

-15% 

-49% 

Sporting  goods  stores 

3% 

-1% 

GAINS/LOSSES  IN  CLASSIFIED  CATEGORIES 

Classified  category 

YTD  Gain/loss% 

Dec.  2003  gain/loss% 

Automotive 

3% 

1% 

Education 

7% 

18% 

Other  display  classified 

-3% 

1% 

Real  estate 

12% 

14% 

Recruitment 

10% 

29% 

Source:  £&P/CMR  Newspaper  Advertising  Indices 

www.editorandoublisher.com 
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Brian  is  very  happy.  Things  have  gone  very  well  since  his  newspaper  installed  Brainworks.  His  classified  sales  are  up. 

His  outside  reps  are  maximizing  face-time  with  remote  wireless  tools.  His  customers  are  buying  ads  on  the  web  and  his 
marketing  department  has  multiplied  their  opportunities.  Best  of  all,  at  the  touch  of  a  button,  he  instantly  sees  how  all 
of  his  departments  are  doing. 


It's  time  for  you  to  be  this  happy  too.  Get  totally  wired  with  BRAINWORKS’^'^.  The  user-friendly,  feature-rich  advertising 
software  adored  by  newspaper  advertising  departments  throughout  North  America.  Get  happy-call  BRAINWORKS^*^  today. 


BRAINWORKS™  for  higher  profits, 


Classified  Advertising  •  Database  Marketing  •  Display  Advertising  •  Pagination 
Billing  /  Accounts  Receivable  •  Sales  Force  Automation  •  Web  /  Palm  Access 


Brainworks 

Software 


100  South  Main  Street  /  Sayville,  NY  11782 
Tel:  800-755-1111  /  Fax:  631-563-6320 
www.brainworks.com  /  info@brainworks.com 
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No  one’s  ‘hair  on  fire’ 


The  press,  like  the  president,  did  not  focus  on  terrorism  pre-9/11 


The  now-famous  presidential  briefing  memo  of 
Aug.  6,  2001,  titled  “Bin  Ladin  (sic)  Determined  To 
Strike  in  U.S.,”  clearly  raises  questions  about  White 
House  preparedness  for  a  terrorist  attack  on  the 
United  States,  at  least  in  hindsight.  What’s  getting 
less  attention  were  similar  warnings  in  leading  American  newspa¬ 
pers  over  the  previous  eight  years. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  mentioned  Osama  bin  Laden  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  March  28, 1993  —  a  month  after  the  World  Trade  Center  had 
been  damaged  by  a  terrorist  bomb  —  reported  that  same  year  on 


a  larger  threat  to  U.S.  targets.  In  a  May  2, 
1993,  story  the  Times  quoted  a  RAND  Cor¬ 
poration  expert,  Bruce  Hoffinan,  warning 
that  if  the  WTC  attack  “is  what  the  second 
string  was  able  to  accomplish,  imagine 
what  a  first-string  terrorist  group  could  do.” 

In  the  spring  of  2002,  for  a  research 
paper  at  the  Shorenstein  Center 
on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy,  I  examined  more  than 
2,300  news  stories,  editorials, 
columns  and  letters  published 
in  two  leading  American  news¬ 
papers,  the  New  York  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post,  from  the 
time  of  the  1993  WTC  bombing 
to  the  morning  of  Sept.  11,  2001. 

While  the  resources  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  nation’s  best 
newspapers  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  government,  there  are  similarities 
in  hints  dropped  and  warnings  uttered 
during  those  eight  years  that  are  parallel 
to  at  least  most  of  the  Aug.  6  briefing  for 
the  President.  In  fact,  while  much  attention 
was  previously  given  to  the  press’  failure  to 
emphasize  the  warnings  of  the  Hart-Rud- 
man  Commission  in  1999  and  2001,  there 
is  much  in  the  press  —  again  viewed  in 
hindsight  —  that  presaged  the  tragedy 
of  9/11. 


In  my  Shorenstein  paper,  completed  in 
May,  2002, 1  concluded  that  while  the 
Hart-Rudman  panel  deserved  attention 
when  it  predicted  a  major  terrorist  attack 
in  the  United  States  “over  the  next  quarter- 
century,”  a  three-part  series  on  terrorism 
by  the  staff  of  the  Times  in  January  2001 
was  more  compelling.  In  the 
first  of  the  series,  a  6,200-word 
piece  on  bin  Laden  and  his 
forces,  it  was  reported,  for 
excunple,  that  “A1  Qaeda  trains 
‘sleeper’  agents ...  to  live  unde¬ 
tected  among  local  popula¬ 
tions,”  planning  attacks 
“months  or  years  in  advance.” 

As  with  government,  there 
were  mixed  signals  in  the  press 
as  well.  A  May  31,  2001,  Times 
story  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  bombings  in 
Africa  said  those  attacks  demonstrated 
“that  while  Mr.  Bin  Laden  may  be  a  global 
menace,  his  group,  A1  Qaeda,  was  at  times 
slipshod,  tom  by  inner  strike,  betrayal, 
greed,  and  the  banalities  of  life.” 

Ominously,  the  Times  reported  in  mid- 
1993  that  the  aviation  security  system  that 
had  been  in  place  for  20  years  might  “not 
be  adequate  against  a  growing  terrorist 
threat.”  And  the  Post  in  April  1994  reported 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser¬ 


vice  was  no  longer  mnning  routine  finger¬ 
print  checks  on  immigrants  as  an  anti-ter¬ 
rorist  measure.  Previously,  reporter  Robert 
Suro  wTote,  “thousands”  of  people  had  been 
blocked  from  entry  annually. 

On  April  2,  2000,  the  Post  published  an 
interview  with  (the  headline  read)  “an  ob¬ 
scure  chief  in  U.S.  war  on  terror.”  The 
man’s  name:  Richard  Clark.  He  told  the 
newspaper  that  the  terrorists  “will  come 
after  our  weakness,  our  Achilles  heel,  which 
is  largely  here  in  the  United  States.” 

There  were  many  other  references  in 
these  newspapers  that,  looking  back,  point¬ 
ed  toward  9/11,  though,  as  President  Bush 
said  about  his  briefing  memo,  there  was  no 
what,  when  and  where.  It  will  probably  not 
surprise  anyone  who  has  worked  in  media 
that  occasionally  issues  were  raised  and 
not  followed. 

For  example,  the  Post  reported  on  March 
16, 1999,  that  the  Clinton  administration 
was  committing  $70  million  to  “equip  and 
train”  firefighters  to  respond  to  acts  of  ter¬ 
rorism.  A  LexisNexis  search  of  the  Post 
from  then  until  9/11  found  no  further  men¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  though  Washington 
was  obviously  a  potential  target  for  terror¬ 
ism.  And,  as  we  learned,  firefighters  were 
vital  to  terrorism  rescue  efforts. 

So  what  did  the  press  know,  and  when 
did  they  know  it?  The  warnings  were 
embedded  in  the  coverage,  but  the  threat 
of  terrorism  only  rarely  was  highlighted. 

A  half  dozen  front-page  stories  in  the  year 
before  9/11  mentioned  a  threat  of  terrorism 
in  the  United  States.  Neither  the  Post  nor 
the  Times  (or  any  other  paper,  including 
my  own.  The  Boston  Globe)  made  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  terrorist  attack  at  home  a  domi¬ 
nant  story  at  any  time  before  9/11.  As  Bob 
Schieffer  of  CBS  News  said  at  a  Brookings 
Institution  event  in  February  of 2002, 
“Terrorism  was  not  on  anyone's  front 
burner  in  those  days.” 

One  more  thing:  Before  9/11,  and  by 
and  large,  after,  few  major  media  outlets 
have  examined  the  root  causes  of  terrorism 
—  the  most  notable  exception  being 
Newsweek’s  “Why  Do  They  Hate  Us?” 
cover  in  September  2001. 

Matthew  V.  Storin,  editor  q/The  Boston 
Globe  from  1993  to  2001,  is  an  associate 
vice  president  and  concurrent  professor 
of  American  Studies  at  the  University 
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Print  is  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world  and  is  the  center  of  your  universe.  That’s  why  MAN  Roland  focuses  our  150 
years  of  printing  experience  and  a  workforce  of  almost  10,000  graphic  arts  professionals  on  your  production  needs. 
Our  technology  is  designed  to  help  you  get  your  name  up  in  lights,  so  you  can  attract  a  steady  flow  of  new 
customers.  And  our  expertise  will  help  you  make  the  most  of  the  automated  advantages  we  pack  into  every  press. 
Who  is  print?  WE  ARE  PRINT  —  you  and  us  —  working  together  to  make  sure  our  medium  continues  to  be  the  most 
powerful  and  cost  effective  on  the  planet.  There’s  no  need  for  anyone  to  settle  for  anything  less.  Call;  630.920.2000 
or  click;  www.manroland.com. 


Photos  (clockwise  from  top  left):  DNA  analyst  with  the  Washington  State  Patrol's  Crime  Laboratory:  mother  holding  photo  of  runaway  daughter  who  was  later  found  dead:  cemetery 
sales  manager  by  graves  of  unidentied  homicide  victims:  son  displaying  tattoa  in  memary  of  his  murdered  mother. 


Hearst  Newspapers 


Police  in  Washington  State  and  around  the  nation  routinely  fumble  missing-person  reports.  As  a  result,  families  are 
left  with  unanswered  questions,  nameless  dead  are  buried  and  killers  roam  free.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  took 
a  close  look  at  where  the  system  fails  in  an  extraordinary  10-part  series,  “Without  a  Trace:  People  Go  Missing,  Killers 
Go  Free." 


The  newspaper  launched  a  year-long  investigation  that  involved  hundreds  of  public  records  requests  and  extensive 
travel  throughout  the  Northwest  to  interview  crime  experts  and  families  of  victims.  From  this,  the  P-l  built  a  computer 
database  of  all  reports  of  long-time  missing  persons,  unsolved  homicides  and  unidentified  bodies  that  more  than  270 
police  agencies  had  generated  over  a  20-year  period.  Analysis  of  the  data  -  together  in  one  place  for  the  first  time 
-  indicated  weaknesses  in  the  system  so  serious  that  serial  killers  were  exploiting  them. 


One  newspaper  found  how 
the  system  loses  missing 
persons — and  their  killers. 


Reporter 

Lewis  Kamb 
Reporter 

Lise  Olsen 


Since  the  P-l  series,  Washington  State  has  convened  a  special  task  force  on  missing  persons  investigations.  Legislation 
has  been  introduced  that  requires  stricter  standards  for  police  reporting  and  record-keeping.  The  series  is  even  being 
used  in  local  police  training.  The  executive  director  of  the  only  federally  funded  repository  for  missing  adult  cases 
called  the  P-l  series  “incredible  journalism.”  For  more  on  this  series,  go  to  seattlepi.com/missing/.  By  helping  communi¬ 
ties  identify  serious  problems,  the  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver  excellence  every  day. 
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Reporter 

Mike  Barber 


Photographer 

Gilbert  W.  Arias 
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